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FIRST IN CONTROLS 


ANOTHER BUILDING OF PROMINENCE SLOAN EQUIPPED 
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In no other building anywhere can any tenant on 
’ any floor park his car on his office level 
and walk through a door to his desk. Each of the 450 car spaces 
inside the new CAFRITZ BUILDING, Washington, D. C., is reserved for the 
exclusive use of tenants. In addition, all customary car services are 


available within the building. 
LE ROY L. WERNER, Washington 


Architect When planning a building to provide utmost convenience 
aie it is logical that every service detail shall measure up 
CAFRITZ CONSTRUCTION CO., Washington to highest standards. Thus SLOAN Flush VALVES 
; C t ; 

nee Ce eT were installed for their unequalled 

MEHRING & HANSON, Washington A 

Mechanical Contractor efficiency and economy. 


R. E. ANDERSON, Washington 
Plumber 


HARRISON BROS., Washington 
Plumbing Wholesaler 


SLOAN VALVE COMPANY ¢ CHICAGO ¢ ILLINOIS 
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Blueprint or 
basketball backstop 






































..-Which comes first? 























Medartt (/acSored-fo-the-Job™ 
basketball backstops 


Yes! Tailored-to-the-job because Medart starts... with a blueprint. The 
structural conditions of your gymnasium will determine the most-econom- 
ical-best-results-in-the-long-run, type of backstop assembly you will need. 
Strength, rigidity and elimination of backboard vibration are not the 
properties of backstops seen in a catalog... unless it is the RIGHT ONE 
FOR YOUR GYM! We at Medart feel that it is our job, through consul- 
tation and structural analysis ...in short “blue-printing,” to see that you 
get the right one! 


Once that is determined you may select from the Medart complete line of 
backboards the kind best suited to your needs ...and your budget. For Medart Telescopic Gym Seats in both 
instance, the popular new HERCULITE TRANSPARENT BACKBOARD Wall Attached and Movable types. High 
(rectangular only)! Of extra-strong tempered glass, with an extruded Row (up to 20 rows) and Recessed types. 
non-rust, non-corrosive heavy and rigid metal frame, plus other safety Write for descriptive literature. Send your 
factors, it has been scientifically designed to withstand the long vigorous plans for suggestions. 
test of actual play. Approved by the National Basketball Association! Other 
regulation backboards, fan-shaped or rectangular, available in wood and 
steel. Write for descriptive literature today. Feel free to consult our engi- 
neering department... it costs no more and results are sure with . .. Medart! 

fFmso-2 


Write for descriptive literature : ; ; send your 
plans for suggestions. 


SWEET'’S FILE (ARCHITECTURAL) NO. 23g-—-3a and 23c—8e 





The very latest design in Basketball and 
Football Scoreboards for spectator visibil- 
ity. Over 4000 in use! Write for descrip- 
tive literature. 
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Among the Authors 


GEORGE W. GREEN, business manager and 
assistant comptroller of California Institute of 
Technology, indicates on page 24 what he con- 
siders should be equitable allowances for over- 
head costs in research contracts negotiated with 
federal agencies. Prior to his joining the Cal- 
Tech staff, he had 10 years’ experience with 

Price, Waterhouse & Co., public accountants, 
George W. Green = and during the war had three years’ active duty 
with the U.S. Navy. He was graduated from the school of business 
administration at the University of California at Los Angeles and 
is a certified public accountant. 





PETER M. KOHL, business manager of the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, describes on 
page 30 the steps his institution has taken to 
reduce fire hazards on the campus. Before ac- 
cepting his present position, Mr. Kohl had been 
in accounting work with public utilities and 
business organizations for more than 20 years. 
He is a hobbies man, being enamoured of 
woodworking, home gardening, model train set- 
ups, automotive maintenance, and inventions. Sports also appeal to 
him, as does light classical music. And his wife and two youngsters 
compete for his leisure-time attention. 


Peter M. Kohl 


W. LOWELL TREASTER, director of public re- 
lations at Michigan State College, reviews on 
page 33 some of the work being done in the 
field of television by various colleges and uni- 
versities around the nation. The article devel- 
oped out of a survey of television activities by 
the American College Public Relations Associa 
tion. Mr. Treaster had 10 years’ writing and 
executive experience on weekly and daily news- 
papers in Kansas before accepting an appointment as assistant exten- 
sion editor at Kansas State College in 1941. He joined the Michigan 
State public relations staff in 1944 and was named director of the 
department in 1946. He has a wife and two children. 


W. L. Treaster 


HERBERT A. CLUGSTON, dean of academic 
administration at State Teachers College, St. 
Cloud, Minn., points out on page 35 the tech- 
nics followed in handling the problem of 
student registration at the opening of the aca- 
demic year. Mr. Clugston was on the staff of 
the University of Colorado for three years be- 
fore his appointment to the faculty of his 
present institution in 1931. He has written 
extensively on educational research and contributed chapters to a 
book on the psychology of learning which was published in 1935. 
He likes the outdoor life, particularly fishing and gardening. Now 
and then he tries his hand at cabinet work and construction but 
he isn’t thoroughly convinced that he has special skill along that 
line. Actually, his main interest is young people, with whom he has 
successful administrative relationships on campus. 


H. A. Clugston 
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AWARD 
WINNER 


Institutions Food 
Service Contest 
1950 














Blickman-Built Kitchen and Cafeteria Installation at 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co., Boston, Mass. 


wd 


@ This prize-winning food service installation clearly demonstrates the 
Typical BLICKMAN-BUILT Features skill and experience which, for more than 60 years, has made the name 


Insure Sanitation, Cut Labor Costs “Blickman-Buile” a syoonym for quality. 


It is designed to feed over 4500 people daily, quickly and efficiently. Of 


h table | joi der- : é i = - “ 
oy 0 Taare tee ge ee eee all-stainless steel, welded construction, this outstanding installation will 


OW side of work tops, sanitary- 


Ss still be new-looking and in good condition 30 years from now. Sanitary 
type, fully-enclosed inverted features, a few of which are shown at the left, contribute to cleanliness 
channels are used throughout. and reduced labor costs (see column at left). 


Institutions Magazine’s annual Food Service Contest has honored Blickman 
installations 3 years in succession. This year, 4 Blickman installations were 


@ Rounded corners inside work ‘ 
awarded prizes. 


drawers facilitate cleaning. 
Whatever your food service requirements may be, “Blickman-Built” equip- 

ment will prove your wisest investment. It assures long service life and 

@ Food preparation tables costs less per year to maintain. Ask those who have Blickman installations. 


Send for illustrated folder | § BLICKMAN, INC. 


Blickman-Built Food Service Equipment 
is available in single units or complete 2808 Gregory Avenue 
installations. Write for literature. Weehawken, N. J. 





with joints welded and 


. rounded for easy cleaning. 


Architects: Cram & Ferguson 
M. W. Wall, S. Blickman Kitchen Equipment Consultant 





Blickman-Built 


FOOD SERVICE EQUIPMENT 


COFFFE URNS STEAM TABLES FOOD CONVEYORS 





You are welcome to our exhibit at the American Hospital Assn. Convention, Convention Hall, Atlantic City, N.J.,.Booths Nos. 504-514. Sept. 18-21 
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Questions and Answers 


Supervision of Halls 

Question: In setting up our operating pro- 
gram for residence halls, we have run into 
criticism from our deans who maintain that 
the supervision of the halls should be under 
their direction. What is the best policy in 
this regard?—D.H.R., Pa. 

ANSWER: In my opinion, the person 
who is charged with the financial re- 
sponsibility must have the responsi- 
bility for over-all management. Such a 
line of authority certainly does not and 
should not preclude a sound educa- 
tional and social program in the resi- 
dence halls. On the contrary, the resi- 
dence halls’ social and educational 
program as developed cooperatively 
with the president, dean of men, and 
other top educators and administrators 
of the institution should be given sta- 
bility and continuity by reason of the 
fact that it is a part of a carefully or- 
ganized program which can be paid for 
from reasonable rates. The prime ob- 
jective should be the best facilities and 
best social and educational training ob- 
tainable within one’s ability to pay for 
them. In my opinion, top management 
should be centered in the person who is 
responsible for the financial integrity 
of the program.—R. B. STEWART, vice 
president and treasurer, Purdue Uni- 
versity. 


Handbook an Asset 


Question: It has been suggested that we 
should establish a staff and faculty handbook 
relative to institutional policies on vacations, 
travel, retirement and the like. How effective 
have such handbooks been in other institu- 
tions? —W.F.G., Conn. 

ANSWER: The answer to this ques- 


tion is an unqualified affirmative. The 
first problem met in establishing any 
institution-wide personnel program is 
to get campuswide consistency in the 
application of policies such as here re- 
ferred to. The next step is to set those 
policies down in clear and unmistak- 
able language and to see that they are 
known to supervisors and workers. 
If the premise is accepted that a 
determination of policy is desirable, 
then certainly its publication should 
follow automatically. Those institutions 
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that have made such publications avail- 
able have found that many questions 
raised thereafter are settled automati- 
cally by referral to the policy; that 
many of the grievances growing out of 
inequities of individual treatment have 
been stopped once and for ail; that 
general orderly procedure has taken 
the place of varied and inconsistent 
handling of the employe relationship. 
—DONALD E. DICKASON, director of 
nonacademic personnel, University of 
Illinois. 


Justifying Purchasing Agent 
Question: Is it possible for anybody to 
suggest at what point a small college can 
justify the addition of a full-time purchasing 
agent as a staff member?—W.T., Wis. 


ANSWER: At the point where the 
cost of the services of a full-term pur- 
chasing agent is matched or exceeded 
by the value of those services, as meas- 
ured in terms of actual and/or poten- 
tial cash and labor savings realizable 
from efficient purchasing procedures. 
This point, of course, will be governed 
by a number of factors, such as the 
physical characteristics of the institu- 
tion and the personnel and nature of 
its business and academic organiza- 
tion. These and other factors enter an 
equation which a competent business 
officer, with a little study, should be 
able to solve—-BOARDMAN Bump, 
comptroller, Mount Holyoke College. 





If you have a question on business 
or departmental administration 
that you would like to have an- 
swered, send your query to COL- 
LEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSI- 
NESS, 919 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago II, Ill. Questions 
will be forwarded to leaders in 
appropriate college and university 
fields for authoritative replies. 
Answers will be published in forth- 
coming issues. No answers will be 
handled through correspondence. 














Space Requirements 


Question: Our institution plans to build a 
new residence hall. Could you suggest min- 
imum or basic standards relative to space 
requirements for a residence room to be 
occupied by two students?—R.F.H., Kan. 

ANSWER: The committee on the hy- 


giene of housing of the American Pub- 
lic Health Association recommends a 
minimum of 500 cubic feet of air space 
per person in rooms used for both 
study and sleeping in order to provide 
for the fundamental physiological re- 
quirement of atmosphere with reason- 
able chemical purity. If this standard 
is applied in a double room with a 
ceiling height of 8.5 feet, the mini- 
mum floor space in a double room, 
exclusive of closets, is approximately 
118 square feet; however, most plan- 
ners have found this area inadequate 
for other reasons. 

Harriet Hays in her book, “Plan- 
ning Residence Halls,” says that 
“double rooms should be not less than 
200 square feet in area and should 
be larger than this where possible.” 

A study of recent residence hall 
construction in selected institutions of 
higher learning conducted for the Uni- 
versity of Illinois by Skidmore, Owings 
and Merrill, architects, reveals a range 
in double room size from 154 to 313 
square feet, with most institutions 
using a standard slightly in excess of 
200 square feet. 

If double deck beds are employed 
and if practically all other furniture 
is built in, floor space in double rooms 
may be reduced to as little as approxi- 
mately 150 square feet with circulation 
space which many persons consider 
adequate. The arrangement of a room 
of this type, however, is inflexible, 
which in a great many instances may 
lead to serious dissatisfaction on the 
part of tenants. 

If single beds and movable furni- 
ture are employed, approximately 
200 square feet appears to be a rea- 
sonable general standard—S. EARL 
THOMPSON, director of housing, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 
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Their long, useful life means low costs 


Fewer culture tubes are broken than 
are retired from use because of etch- 
ing and scratching. Tubes that stay 
clear provide the longest service— 
give you the lowest costs. 

Kimble Culture Tubes are made of 
Kimble N51A glass—a borosilicate 
glass that has higher chemical dura- 
bility than any other available. 
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Kimble Culture Tubes No. 45048 and No. 45066 (with screw cap). 


In laboratories across the nation, 
tubes of Kimble N51A glass outserve 
others by wide margins. They espe- 
cially resist alkaline and neutral solu- 
tions, including hot water and steam. 

Make tests yourself. Use Kimble 
Culture Tubes side by side with any 
others available. Match them for clar- 
ity, for long life, any way you want. 


Provided with sandblasted spot for marking. 


for you 


Your own records will show you how 
well these tubes serve... how much 
they can save. 

You’ll find, too, that Kimble Cul- 
ture Tubes are the lowest-priced 
borosilicate tubes on the market. Your 
laboratory supply dealer will be glad 
to give you complete information 
about prices, types and sizes. 


KIMBLE GLASS oore00 1, onto 


Division of Owens-Illinois Glass Company 
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You mean we can get.a low-cost acoustical 
ceiling thet resists Flame spread ? 
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FIBRETONE * with 
tlame-resistant tinist 


yz 
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J-M FIBRETONE meets requirements for 
slow burning tests as per Federal Specification 


SSA-lI8a. It’s the low-cost acoustical ceiling with the built-in ‘‘noise traps” . . . 


THOUSANDS AND THOUSANDS of “noise traps” to help end 
harmful noise—that’s the secret of Johns-Manville Fibretone 
Ceilings for classrooms, corridors, and all noise centers. 


Each 12"-square unit of Fibretone contains hundreds of 
small cylindrical holes drilled in the sound-absorbing 
material. As sound waves strike the ceiling, they enter the 
holes where the sound energy is dissipated. 


In a classroom 23’ x 35’, for instance, you'd have 389,620 
of these ingenious noise traps, constantly functioning to 
trap and dissipate irritating, unnecessary noise. 


Fibretone is attractively pre-decorated, can be painted and 
repainted, and is designed to meet the most modest budget. 
Available with flame-resistant finish if desired. 


Other J-M Acoustical Ceilings include Transite*, made of 
asbestos; and Sanacoustic*, perforated metal panels backed 
up with a fireproof sound-absorbing material. For a prompt 
estimate, or free book on “Sound Control,” write 
Johns-Manville, Box 290, New York 16, N. Y. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


UM| Johns-Manville 








, | renetane Asoeies Cuncs ase J-M Acoustical Materials include Sanacoustic*, 
easily, quickly installed over rT: " 6 
le new or existing construction. et nchastenalnelibe Asbestos Transite”*, and drilled Fibretone 
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PROVE... 


ONLY ONE MOVING PART — Powerful thermostatic 
motor assembly is easily accessible from the front. 
Simple and durable construction insures long life and 
minimum of maintenance. 





STANDARD TESTS 


Federal Government Specifications (WW- 
P-54la) require that thermostatic water 
mixing valves be tested under conditions 
specified below: 


Pressure Changes in 


Hot and Cold Water Supplies 


50% Increase in pressure 
50% Decrease in pressure 
Failure of Cold or Hot Water Supply 


Temperature Rise in Hot Water Supply 


100° rise in temperature of hot water supply 
from 125 to 225°F 





if You Test 
Various Water Mixing Valves 
by the above conditions... 
you will find that 
POWERS Type H 
THERMOSTATIC WATER MIXERS 
Will Out-perform 
All Other Mixers 


Note that Government test specifications 
include TEMPERATURE rise. Pressure 
actuated mixers do not safeguard shower 
users against this danger. 


"The BEST Showers 














“am ( 
are regulated by POWERS’”’ 
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POWERS | 


THERMOSTATIC SHOWER MIXERS 
Give SAFEST Control Obtainable 














@ Proof obtained from tests described at left will 
show that no other thermostatic or pressure actu- 
ated shower mixer provides the greater safety 
insured by a Powers Type H Mixer. 


In 1923 POWERS pioneered with the first pres- 
sure actuated type mixer which has been ob- 
soleted by our far superior Type H Thermostatic 
Mixer. Its powerful quick acting thermostatic 
motor gives the most accurate control obtain- 
able regardless of pressure or temperature changes 
in water supply lines. 


When only one shower accident may cost many 
times more than POWERS mixers, why risk 
being “‘half-safe” with less than the safest mix- 
er made? 


(TH) 


THE POWERS REGULATOR CO. 


OFFICES IN OVER 50 CITIES e« SEE YOUR PHONE BOOK 


Over 58 Years of Water Temperature Contro/ 





CHICAGO 14, ILL.,2706 Greenview Ave. » NEW YORK 17, N.Y., 231 E. 46 St. 
LOS ANGELES 5, CAL., 1808 W. 8th St. > TORONTO, ONT., 195 Spadina Ave. 








BURROUGHS RECEIPTING 
AND 
VALIDATING MACHINE 


also available without cash drawer 


This high-speed Burroughs provides accurate cash control of student pay- 
ments at registration time and general receipts throughout the year. It also 


is readily adaptable to supply-store sales, athletic department receipts and Fotects thy Schoo€ 


general cashiering. 


Machine receipting enforces accuracy. The machine prints the word 
“PAID,” transaction number, date, amount and cashier’s symbol on both 
the student's and the school’s copy of the bill. Thus, the student's receipted 
bill is an exact duplicate of the record retained by the school. 


This same information is also recorded on a locked-in audit tape, to pro- 
vide a complete history of each day’s transactions. Amounts paid in are 
automatically accumulated for a locked-in total of the day’s receipts. 





Enforces correct accounting for 
payments on same day received. 


Protects the Cashin 


Identifying symbol limits his re- 
sponsibility to the transactions 
that he has handled. 


Let us give you complete information on this fast, low-cost Burroughs. Protects the Student 


Just call your nearest Burroughs office or write — 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


Assures him full credit for the 
amount that he has paid. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S Burroughs 
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TEN YEARS FROM NOW... the la 


VER AND OVER AND OVER AGAIN—that’s the way Mills Metal 
Walls are used. They’re made to keep pace with the 
constantly changing requirements of modern education. 


They’re as permanent and solid and beautiful as any walls you'd 
ever want around you but they can be moved—quickly, easily and 
at very low cost—to fit any new arrangement of space that progress 
dictates. The entire job can often be done overnight without 
interrupting normal routine. 


Dignified and refined in architectural design, they’re available in 
a wide variety of attractive colors in baked-on finishes that keep 
their fresh new look with a minimum of maintenance. Exclusive 
features like all-welded panel construction, special treatment 
that eliminates harsh light reflection, and scientific soundproofing 
and insulation make Mills Movable Metal Walls the demon- 
strably superior system for flexible division of interior space. 


THE MILLS COMPANY ¢ 977 Wayside Road» Cleveland 10, Ohio 


ze 
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out will have 


SPECIFY “MILLS” FOR: 


All-Welded Panels ¢ Glareless Finishes 

Scientific Insulation and Soundproofing 

Easy Erection @© Maximum Mobility 
*Superior Architectural Design 


*A CASE IN POINT 
Mills Walls, because of all- 
welded panel construction, 
need only a minimum of 
lines at panel joints to 
assure maximum mobility, 
precision erection. 


For all the facts see Sweet's Architectural File or write 
for Mills Movable Metal Walls Catalog No. 50. 








Exeny Modern choo! needs 


something FRIGIDAIRE makes / 


Big 1950 Frigidaire Commercial Line Supplies Answers 
For School Refrigeration And Air Conditioning Needs 


When you specify Frigidaire 


Refrigeration and Air Conditioning 


Equipme nt, you specify siveneed 
design plus the kind of sound con- 
struction that gives years and years 
of dependable, trouble-free service. 
That’s why Frigidaire has long been 
the choice of skilled commercial 
buyers—why Frigidaire Refrigeration 








and Air Conditioning Equipment is 
the logical choice for the school plant. 
You can be sure, too, of always 
getting capacities that are just right 
for the job when you specify Frigid- 
aire. For Frigidaire makes over 400 
commercial refrigeration and air con- 
ditioning products — the most com- 
plete line in the entire industry. 


Frigidaire also makes household refrigerators, electric 
ranges and other appliances for school Home Economics 
Departments. For complete information on all Frigidaire 
equipment, see your Frigidaire Dealer. Or write Frigidaire 


Division of General ie 


Leaside 12, Ontario. 





Dayton 1, Ohio. In Conede. 


FRIGIDAIRE =~ 


Products for Schools 


Over 400 Frigidaire commercial refrigeration and air conditioning products — most complete line in the industry 


== 




















Beverage Coolers 

are ideal for cafeteria 
use or for milk storage. 
Dry types are available 
in a wide range of sizes, 





Ice Cream Cabinets 
give more capacity per 
dollar of cost than other 
leading makes. Sizes 
from 4.8 to 17.1 cu. ft. 


Water Coolers 

are exceptionally sturdy and 
compact. Wide variety of sizes 
and types meets any need — bottle. 
type, pressure-type, tank-type, 
and _industrial-type. 


Large Capacity 

Air Conditioners 

supply a fast, low-cost way to 
meet any number of air-condi- 
tioning problems. They’re self- 
contained, easy to install— 
little or no duct work. Also 


Frigidaire Central Systems. 


Window Model 


Air Conditioners 

supply a perfect answer for 
the conditioning of private 
offices. They're smartly 
styled, compact, easy to in- 
stall. Powered by Frigid- 
aire’s famous Meter-Miser. 


Electric 
Dehumidifier 


checks costly moisture-damaze 
electrically and automatically. It’s 
ideal for libraries, storage rooms, 
basementareas. Effectively reduces 
moisture in closed areas up to 


25 x 40 x 8 feet. 


Compressors 
are powerful and dependable, 
assure peak operating effi- 
ciency. Sealed rotary and 
reciprocating types. Capac- 
ities to 25 HP. 
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Tue new Libbey Catalog of Safedge Glass- _--/})-——}] --—-—---—-—-—-—-—-—-—-—-—-—-—-—-—-—-—-—-—- 5 
ware for Hotels, Restaurants, Clubs and other Ne 

institutions is just off the press. It beautifully 
illustrates Libbey patterns, gives you the in- 
formation you need to fill all your glassware 
requirements with patterns that will please 
your patrons and your pocketbook. The catalog 


LIBBEY GLASS . 
P.O. BOX 1034-1035 | 
TOLEDO 1, OHIO | 
A copy of your new Hotel and Restaurant Glass- | 
ware catalog, please! No obligation. 

| 











illustrates Libbey’s complete line of stemware Le ee | 
and tumblers, both plain and crested. ! 
. . oe ’ Position__ a eR: 
Send for your copy today. Then you'll have 
it handy for immediate reference. Company____ ; oo | 
Just fill out the handy coupon. Attach it to 

“ep . Street — 
your letterhead and mail it in. ” | 
City State... 
LI] UY A | 
BBY GLASS... Bl ee 
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@ Here's a new double boiler that’s any chef's 
pet. And one that’s dear to the hearts of men 
responsible for reducing replacement costs. 





@ Use it as a cold server . . . with ice in the 
bottom container, for butter, fruit, pudding, 
gelatin, etc. Remember—Aluminum excels in 
protecting taste, color and purity. 








@ Big feature is its inside pan made of ALCLAD 
ALUMINUM. This special metal gives long 
wear because it is highly corrosion-resistant. 


PYTTITITITITITITTTT TTT te 





@ Use it in the bakeshop .. . for preparing cream 
pie fillings, fruits, etc. Self-stirring action gives 
maximum protection against scorching and 
burning. 
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ENGINEERED FOR LONG WEAR WITH 
AN INNER PAN OF ALCLAD* ALUMINUM 


*ALCLAD ALUMINUM consists of 2 outer surfaces of special 
alloy which impart unusual resistance to corrosive action, 
permanently bonded to a core of strong aluminum alloy. 























AD @ Other features: Ladle-fitting bottom on inner 

ng pan (which stands by itself), open beads, strong 

7 construction but light in weight, loop handles 
on both pans, Bakelite knob. 


@ Use it for cooking .. . cereals, puddings, cream 
soups, white sauces, newburg, scrambled eggs, 
cocoa, etc. Aluminum spreads heat fast and 
evenly. 





OOO ceeee eee SSSSSHSSOSOSSOSSOSeee 
| 





im @ Available in 8, 12 and 20 quart sizes. See your 

es dealer’s salesman or mail coupon: to The Alu- 

nd minum Cooking Utensil Co., 4008 Wear-Ever 
Building, New Kensington, Pa. 
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PO eVE eV an 8 Me te) Saas ie 
in Healing College and Institutional Buildings , 


am 


Thousands of installations of Ric-wiL Pre- 
fabricated Insulated Piping Systems are con- 
stantly proving that they add to the efficiency 
of central heating systems. 


First, they are well designed. Ric-wiL 
engineering service, backed by forty years 
experience in insulated piping, is constantly 
available to architects, engineers, and con- 
tractors for consultation on system design and 
accurate installation drawings. 


Second, they are well made. All Ric-wiL 
HEL-COR and FOILCLAD straight sections 
or accessory units such as tees, elbows, expan- 
sion loops, etc., are fully prefabricated in 
modern factories by skilled specialists. They 
are constructed of the best insulating and pro- 
tective materials, developed after years of 
constant research. 


The added efficiency made possible by 
Ric-wiL products and services will provide 
your insulated piping system with every fac- 
tor that insures long, efficient, trouble-free 
operation. 


The Ric-wiL representative nearest you will 
be glad to provide full information on Ric-wiL 
as applied to your piping problem. If you pre- 
fer, write on your letterhead to Dept. 8-QA, 
Cleveland, Ohio, for Technical Bulletins. 





INSULATED PIPING SYSTEMS 


| THE RIC-WIL COMPANY - CLEVELAND, 0. 








FOR FORTY YEARS THE GREATEST NAME IN INSULATED PIPING SYSTEMS 
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WHAT KIND OF FEDERAL AID? 


L. A. DuBRIDGE 


President, California Institute of Technology 


ARE YOU “FOR” OR “AGAINST” FEDERAL AID TO 
education? Before giving a glib “yes” or “no” answer, 
it might be well to inquire just what it is we are 
talking about. Federal aid to education is not a 
single simple subject; it is a whole complex of plans, 
suggestions and proposals, some of which are only 
ideas and others of which are actually now in effect. 
One may be in favor of certain of these proposals 
and wholeheartedly opposed to others. 

Although the most controversial aspect of the 
federal aid problem has to do with the support of 
elementary and secondary school systems, we will 
confine our discussion to the problems of higher edu- 
cation. Even in this area several types of proposals 
are to be considered; for example, (1) federal sup- 
port of university research projects, (2) federal schol- 
arships, and (3) direct federal subsidies to colleges 
and universities. 

A large program of federal contracts for the sup- 
port of research in universities is now in effect. Prec- 
edent for this program was established during 
World War II when national defense agencies turned 
to the universities to assist in the development of new 
instruments and technics of warfare. It is natural 
that in a period of Cold War the government will 
still look to the universities for cooperation in carry- 
ing on research programs that will contribute to 
future national welfare and security. 

To the extent to which these programs are basic 
or long range in character and have to do with non- 
secret activities, they can be incorporated into uni- 
versity programs and be of mutual benefit to the 
government and to the universities. The program 
is largely in the hands of military agencies and could 
collapse from too great an emphasis on immediate 
practical results or from inappropriate secrecy regu- 
lations. Therefore, many favor the National Science 
Foundation, a civilian agency that can support basic 
science for its own sake and not solely because of 
potential military applications. 

The second aspect of the problem of federal aid 
to higher education has to do with a proposal for 
scholarships to students of proved intellectual com- 
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petence. The G.I. scholarship program undoubtedly 
benefited thousands of young people who would have 
been excluded by economic considerations from this 
educational experience. As long as it is true that 
economic barriers do prevent young people of un- 
usual competence from going to college, it is diffi- 
cult to oppose on educational grounds a competitive 
scholarship program financed by the government. 
However, the public must be made to understand 
that such a program is hardly an “aid to educational 
institutions.” Tuition charges at few colleges and 
universities cover the total costs of education. 
Federal research contracts and scholarship pro- 
grams would seem to provide mechanisms for aiding 
the cause of higher education through federal sup- 
port without bringing the justly feared dangers of 
federal control of institutions. Other proposals have 
been made that provide for direct federal subsidies 
to these institutions. It is hard to see how the federal 
government, as it now is constituted, can make grants 
to institutions without exerting some form of control 


‘over them. To substitute the present diversity of con- 


trol of higher education for centralized control by 
any single agency is to run the danger of destroying 
an essential feature of American higher education. 
For this reason, practically no educator has advocated 
a general program of federal subsidies. 

The problem of medical education is especially 
acute. If Congress should pass any sort of medical 
insurance program, it probably would be necessary 
to appropriate funds to help finance an expansion of 
our medical schools to provide the necessary doctors. 

The President's Commission on Higher Education 
has suggested a program of federal subsidies for 
the aid of state institutions. It is being vigorously 
opposed in many quarters because individual states 
have the same power to levy income taxes in 
support of higher education as does the federal gov- 
ernment, and to substitute state control for federal 
control would be a dangerous step. General subsidies 
to private institutions have not been seriously pro- 
posed and any such proposal would be actively re- 
jected by the private institutions themselves. 
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Looking Forward 


Business Managers Don’t Qualify 


IN OUR JULY ISSUE DR. JOHN DALE RUSSELL outlined 
ll criteria to be considered in determining whether 
college business management can be considered a pro- 
fession. His observations merit serious review. 

In four areas of consideration, Dr. Russell pointed 
out that college business management falls far short of 
professional! status. Two criticisms, the lack of scholarly 
preparation and the establishment of standards for entry 
into the so-called profession, are damning. 

How can business managers talk about being mem- 
bers of a profession when they have no required course 
of study and have no power to control who enters the 
profession? Most of those now in college administrative 
posts would admit privately that they drifted into their 
present posts through a combination of circumstances 
and not because of specific training for the job. Colleges 
are hardy institutions, however, and for the most part 
have survived this sort of administrative experimenta- 
tion. It is questionable whether the level of college ad- 
ministration has been raised because of operating on this 
catch-as-catch-can basis. 

The time is long overdue when college administrators 
can talk about being members of a profession. To merit 
such a designation they must move, and that right quick- 
ly, to establish a course of study of professional sig- 
nificance for future college business managers. The brief 
course offered this summer at the University of Omaha 
is a step in the right direction—but it’s only a step. 

If the various regional associations of college business 
managers want to become more than associations of good 
fellowship that meet annually, they should address them- 
selves to the problem with more vigor than has been 
exhibited. A glaring example of procrastination and 
delay has been the much discussed “Manual on College 
Business Administration” which has been in process for 
10 years. The completion of the project has had to 
depend on the “marginal time” of busy and overworked 
administrators. Hardly the “professional” way to ap- 
proach a problem of this sort! 

Without a recognized course of study for potential 
college business managers, it is almost impossible to 
establish a set of standards against which to measure 
candidates for administrative positions in the college 
business office. Obviously, the establishment of a pro- 
fessional course of study is the first item of business 
before one can set standards or control those who enter 
the field of college business administration. Is there any 
institution or association ready to accept the challenge? 


Until some of these fundamental first steps are taken, 
college business managers are kidding themselves when 
they talk about their “profession.” What is gained by 
such self-delusion, unless it is merely the satisfaction 
of one’s ego? 


Reorganization Plan Defeated 
PRESIDENT TRUMAN'S REORGANIZATION PLAN No. 
27 received the rejection it deserved by the House of 
Representatives early in July. 

This plan, calling for a new Department of Health, 
Education and Security, with its secretary becoming the 
tenth member of the Cabinet, was severely criticized by 
both medical and educational leaders. Educators were of 
the opinion that the U.S. Office of Education would lose 
all its identity and effectiveness and become so sub- 
ordinate in the work of the Federal Security Agency as 
to become nothing more than a political arm of govern- 
ment. 

Coupled with these fears was the concern regarding 
the activities of Oscar Ewing, the likely candidate for ap- 
pointment as secretary of the Department of Health, 
Education and Security. In many public utterances on 
the subjects of health and education, Mr. Ewing has 
given more evidence of political ambition than of an 
appreciation of education as a nonpartisan and cultural 
factor in our society. 


No Time for Vanity 


IN THESE DAYS OF HIGH COSTS AND LOW RETURNS 
from investments, it is important that college administra- 
tors carefully evaluate the future needs of their institu- 
tions. A race to “keep up with the Joneses” through 
additions to plant facilities can be financially ruinous. 

Military developments in Korea point up the sud- 
denness with which events can take place that may exert 
a strong influence on college planning. Any protracted 
continuation of hostilities may have serious effect upon 
enrollment figures for the coming year and must be 
given prompt consideration in future plans. The in- 
stitution management that has not overextended itself 
with costly commitments in building and construction 
may find itself able to adjust more readily than the col- 
lege with a vast program “in work.” 

This is not to suggest the elimination of all experi- 
mentation and pioneering, but it is a word of caution 
to those who would encumber their institution with un- 
necessary indebtedness. 
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ALMOST EVERY INSTITUTION EITHER 
is in the process of building a 
new building or is trying to raise 
money in order to do so. To learn 
what colleges and universities were 
doing about financing this new con- 
struction, I sent a questionnaire to 25 
of their business officers on the sub- 
ject. 

There seems to be no definite pat- 
tern as to what colleges are doing in 
this regard, but all seem to believe 
that buildings must be constructed to 
take care of increased enrollments and 
to replace temporary and antiquated 
buildings. 

The classes of institutions may be 
roughly divided into private, religious 
or public. Each has distinct character- 
istics and hence the approach to the 
problem of financing new buildings 
is different in each case. Private in- 
stitutions may seek gifts, may borrow, 
use endowment funds or reserves. Re- 
ligious schools also can resort to reli- 
gious bodies for help, while public 
institutions, whether state or munic- 
ipal, also have access to sources of 
taxation. 

Whether money is obtained from 
gifts, by borrowing, or by use of en- 
dowment funds or reserves, the type 
of building also enters into the prob- 
lem. Normally, academic, service and 
administration buildings are thought 
of as nonrevenue producing, residence 
halls and faculty housing as self-sus- 
taining, while research and student 
unions may be either or both. 

I have not concerned myself with 
the question of financing buildings by 
gifts, for this, in a sense, is not financ- 
ing in the usual concept of the word, 
nor am I concerned with appropria- 
tions for buildings in the case of 
public institutions. I am concerned: 
(1) with the possible source of 
funds; (2) with borrowing, if neces- 


ern Association of College and University 
Business Officers, 1949. 
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methods ot FINANCING 
NEW CONSTRUCTION 


WILLIAM P. DAVIS 


Treasurer, Oberlin College 
Oberlin, Ohio 


sary, and (3) with the problem of 
repayment, if funds are to be bor- 
rowed. 

There seems to be a great difference 
of opinion as to whether or not en- 
dowment funds rightfully may be 
used for building purposes. Some in- 
stitutions would not think of using 
their endowments for this purpose, 
while others have been doing it for 
decades. Oftentimes unrestricted funds 
that have been placed among the en- 
dowments by trustees could, by the 
nature of the gift, be used to erect 
buildings. Some institutions have used 
such funds outright or have used them 


with the idea of repaying them either 
with or without a definite repayment 
program. 

Those institutions that have not 
seen fit to use funds in this way might 
well afford to scrutinize their endow- 
ment funds with the hope of finding 
some that might be used in this man- 
ner. However, unless a program of 
repayment is set up and _ interest 
charged for the use of the fund, the 
budgeted endowment income of the 
school naturally will be reduced. In 
addition, each new building adds to 
the over-all maintenance cost. Before 
embarking on such a program, it 
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would be well to study carefully all 
angles of the problem. 

Some institutions have been fortu- 
nate enough to build up a reserve for 
future investment losses, which really 
amounts to an accumulated profit ob- 
tained from the sale of investment 
assets. In the case of Oberlin College, 
a sizable sum has been obtained in 
this way. Rather than use this re- 
serve outright the trustees voted to 
set aside from the pooled investment 
account $1,000,000 of government 
bonds which were hypothecated to a 
five-year commitment and bank loan 
of $900,000. This loan, of course, will 
have to be refunded from time to 
time. The income on the bonds still 
is being used as endowment income, 
while the interest on the loan and 
amortization of 3 per cent per annum 
is being charged as a budget expense. 
It was by this device that the college 
was able to build a heating plant and 
service building, both desperately 
needed. 


PLAN HAS ADVANTAGE 

If the plan can be carried out as 
provided, the hypothecated bonds 
gradually will be restored to the re- 
serve for investment losses over a pe- 
riod of 334 years. This plan has a 
definite advantage over actually using 
up the reserve, although it may be- 
come necessary to sell the bonds to 
pay off the bank loans in case govern- 
ment bonds suffer severely market- 
wise or if the college finds itself un- 
able to budget sufficient sums to serv- 
ice the loan. 

Another institution has been using 
its investment profit reserve to finance 
auxiliary enterprises with considerable 
success, restoring the advances from 
the profits of the enterprises borrow- 
ing the money. 

In some cases institutions have been 
fortunate enough to pile up surpluses, 
either from the academic budget or 
from auxiliary enterprises, in an 
amount sufficient to build additional 
buildings. These surpluses, if used, 
may or may not be set up as an in- 
ternal loan, depending upon whether 
or not it is thought wise to restore 
such funds. 

In a few cases annuities have been 
used to erect buildings, the institution 
being permitted to make use of the 
funds in this manner and thereby, in 
effect, guaranteeing the payments to 
the annuitants during their lifetime 
from the general income of the school. 
It is surprising that more institutions 
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have not resorted to this somewhat 
hazardous method of financing. Un- 
fortunately though, from a financial 
standpoint, annuitants often live to 
a ripe old age. 

With the falling off of gifts, edu- 
cational institutions are turning more 
and more to the use of borrowed 
money. This trend is fraught with 
danger. Some treasurers apparently 
believe it is almost immoral to borrow 
money; others think nothing of put- 
ting out bond issues. Dr. Robert Bruce 
Stewart and Roy Lyon of Purdue Uni- 
versity in their recently published 
book on “Debt Financing of Plant 
Additions for State Colleges and Uni- 
versities” list the reported causes of 
defaults in connection with bond is- 
sues put out by state colleges and 
universities. Some of these bond is- 
sues were sold during the prosperous 
Twenties and defaults occurred in a 
few cases in the following decade of 
depression. During the depression en- 
roliments fell off, competition for stu- 
dent housing developed from out- 
siders, receipts of gift money fell off, 
building pledges were not paid—all 
of which reduced the income appli- 
cable to the servicing of these debts. 

It makes little difference, in the 
matter of the borrowing, which of 





the various sources are used. In the 
case of individuals, usually such peo- 
ple are friends of the school. If banks 
or insurance companies are to be used, 
it is well to shop around, contacting 
not only those with which the college 
or university does business, but also 
others. In recent years there has been 
a tendency to lengthen loans which are 
made by both of these lending 
agencies. 

The day of receiving aid from the 
several agencies of the federal gov- 





ernment has pretty much gone by. 
However, I suggest that those inter- 
ested refer to Public Law 475, Title 
IV, Sections 401-404, concerning the 
$300,000,000 loan in connection with 
housing for educational institutions. 
(Eprtor’s Note: On July 18 Presi- 
dent Truman postponed this program 
because of the Korean crisis.) 

Institutions, particularly the public 
ones, may borrow by issuing bonds 
which may be sold either to private 
individuals or to the public at large. 
Public institutions, of course, have the 
advantage of issuing tax-free bonds 
which by their nature carry a lower 
interest rate than is commonly ob- 
tainable elsewhere. 


SHREWDNESS A NECESSITY 

Actually, there is little difference 
between borrowing from any of these 
sources. The loan usually carries with 
it interest, some definite method of 
repayment, some form of security, 
in the nature of either a mortgage, 
hypothecation of securities, or merely 
the general credit of the school. In 
any event, the lender expects repay- 
ment on the terms set up at the time 
the loan is made. Naturally, the lender 
tries to make sure that the terms 
can and will be met. This is a busi- 
ness proposition where shrewdness is 
needed. 

The college business officer should 
make sure that he gives as little secur- 
ity as possible to the lending agency 
in order to be in as flexible a posi- 
tion as possible to keep the in- 
stitution solvent. In the last de- 
pression it was necessary for some 
educational institutions to hypothecate 
future tuition receipts to pay running 
expenses, and the time may come 
when such borrowing will again be- 
come necessary. Such security cannot 
be pledged again if it has already been 
hypothecated. 

Not a great deal of experience has 
been had in seeking loans of this char- 
acter except by publicly supported 
schools. Church borrowing has been 
common and the lenders have relied 
not so much on the value of the 
church building as on the pride and 
responsibility of the parishioners. This 
also is true of church controlled or 
partly church supported educational 
institutions. However, the pride of the 
alumni of an educational institution 
is not as personal as that of church 
members. On the other hand, while 
most churches have little or no endow- 
ment, most colleges and universities 
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have, by comparison, substantial en- 
dowments in varying amounts. 

Loans to a business corporation are 
made upon the authority of its direc- 
tors, granted by its charter, by-laws 
and stockholders. Loans to an educa- 
tional institution are made upon the 
authority of its trustees or regents, 
restricted only by its charter and by- 
laws. The trustees of many private 
colleges have less restriction in the 
investment of their funds than have 
ordinary trustees. The problem of the 
trustees is complicated by the fact 
that they usually have at their disposal 
an endowment fund which may be 
used either directly or indirectly in 
obtaining the loan, or by actually in- 
vesting the endowment fund itself in 
the new building. Thus, trustees in 
being able to resort to the endow- 
ment funds of the institution easily 
may be led astray by improvident bor- 
rowing. In other words, educational 
institutions are in a position to bor- 
row substantial sums of money, but 
it speaks well for them that not too 
many have resorted to this practice. 

A number of schools have em- 
barked on a program of starting a 
building program before all the funds 
were in hand. This is dangerous, for 
building costs have a tendency to in- 
crease, gifts may not materialize to 
the extent hoped for, and the borrow- 
ing of money may be more expensive 
than was at first believed possible. 

One institution arranged to borrow 
73 per cent of the cost of a faculty 
housing project, but when it was com- 
pleted the loan percentage was re- 
duced to 60 per cent, the university 
putting up the difference because of 
increased costs. 

In the case of Oberlin College, we 
have put investment 
money into residence halls and the re- 
habilitation of houses purchased for 
faculty use. We have tried, however, 


considerable 


in each instance to put endowment 
funds into such buildings on a strictly 
investment basis, relying on other 
sources—usually gifts or surplus funds 
—to put in the so-called equity 
money. 

Another institution fully expects to 
pay off a $1,000,000 advance from 


unrestricted endowment funds to build 





an addition to an existing residence 
hall costing $1,750,000, using $750,- 
000 obtained from gifts. This is its 
initial borrowing experience, under- 
taken reluctantly and as a substitute 
for borrowing money for a completely 
new building as originally planned. 
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Progress photo of student apartment bu‘lding at Georgia Tech. 


Some institutions have temporarily 
advanced current funds with the in- 
tention of repaying them or, if caught 
short, to resort to bank loans. This is 
dangerous, though several schools 
were able to restore them with gifts, 
with income from the buildings 
erected, or by outside borrowing. 


EARNINGS INSUFFICIENT 


In the case of borrowing money for 
self-sustaining buildings, such as resi- 
dence halls, the original concept, I 
believe, was to rely on the earnings 
of the building for which the money 
was borrowed. Oftentimes this is not 
sufficient and a general pledge is made 
of all the earnings from this source. 
Publicly supported institutions have 
led the way in this type of financing. 

The repayment of the principal of 
a loan is so closely allied to the pay- 
ment of interest that it is really part 
and parcel of the same thing. The 
source of the payment of each usually 
sterns from the same income. In the 
case of a nonrevenue producing build- 


ing, the payments to be made are 
usually a charge on the general in- 
come of the school, while in the case 
of self-sustaining buildings, at least 
the major part of the payments is 
expected to come from the income 
of such buildings. 

Self-sustaining or revenue-produc- 
ing buildings should provide the com- 
pletion of the loan repayment pro- 
gram. But herein lies the hidden 
danger. No matter how carefully the 
program is set up, there is no guaran- 
tee that conditions may not change 
over a period of years. Expenses of 
operation may increase, income may 
be reduced, for the best of plans do 
fail. One institution in 1945 put 
$500,000 of endowment money into 
prefabricated houses, expecting to 
amortize this partial advance from 
earnings in 15 years. Earnings dropped 
from 24 per cent in the first year to 
1 per cent thereafter, and the amorti- 
zation program must, therefore, be 
lengthened. Generally speaking, if this 
occurs any institution may find itself 
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in the position in which it becomes 
necessary to shoulder the repayment 
program from its general income, at 
least in part. 

One school started investing endow- 
ment funds in residence halls as early 
as 1916 and in that manner now 
houses about 2000 students. Over the 
years the net returns on this invest- 
ment have been satisfactory, about 
equaling the return on the other in- 
vestments. Another school is plan- 
ning to use $2,000,000 to build a new 
residence hall, but the treasurer is 
not at all sure that present-day rentals 
will amortize such an advance from 
endowment funds. Few schools in the 
past expected student charges for 
room and board to carry any cost of 
financing residence halls. 

Before embarking on too large a 
program for building additional build- 
ings, real thought should be given to 
the optimum size of enrollment. The 
economic pinch may reduce enroll- 
ments more than is anticipated. It is 
cheaper to set up a spare bed than 
to build on a new room. A loan is 
oftentimes easily made but dreadfully 
hard to repay. 

Many people have the impression 
that the rate of interest is of first im- 
portance and will do everything they 
can to keep the rate as low as pos- 


sible. The same people often ignore 
the important part that amortization 
plays in their payment program. In- 
terest payment totals do pile up over 
a long period of years, but annual 
payments must be met no matter how 
much of the payments goes for in- 
terest and how much for principal. 
Loans with flat or equal annual pay- 
ments during the life of the loan show 
some startling results and a careful 
study should be made of them before 
deciding upon the ideal plan to be 
adopted. 

How many realize that with equal 
monthly payments, $1000 can be bor- 
rowed at 4 per cent for 15 years, 
whereas about $1400 can be borrowed 
at 4 per cent for 25 years? Thus, the 
length of the loan is of great impor- 
tance. Generally speaking, the longer 
the term of the loan, the higher the 
interest rate. 

Oberlin College has seen fit to bor- 
row $900,000 on a short-term basis 
to build buildings, while another in- 
stitution has been using short-term 
bank loans of $1,200,000, refunded 
from time to time, to finance faculty 
housing and apartments, expecting 
eventually to retire the indebtedness 
in 10 and 40 years. 

This is contrary to the usual prac- 
tice. Normally, short-term borrowing 





the low 
interest rates obtaining for short pe- 


is for current use. However, 


riods, available to those institutions 
having a prime credit rating or gov- 
ernment bonds available for collateral, 
are sorely tempting. There is the same 
danger in this kind of financing, how- 
ever, that an individual runs who re- 
sorts to this type of borrowing in 
building a house as compared to a 
man who is content to pay a higher 
rate of interest for a mortgage loan. 
Should interest rates stiffen or cur- 
rent loans be called, the school or 
man with a long-term loan is in much 
the better position. 

I have purposely omitted the modus 
operandi of actually borrowing money. 


Dr. Stewart's and Mr. Lyon’s book 
goes into detail as to what a state 
institution must do to borrow. Many 


of the steps necessary for a private 
institution are the same. Reference 
to this book might well be made by 
any business officer or legal counsel 
whose institution is planning to seek 
Help, of course, can be ob- 
tained from the school’s finance com- 
mittee, but 
must make sure that the best interests 


a loan. 


the business officer still 


of his institution are being protected, 
for he cannot escape the responsibility 
in doing his part to keep his institu- 
tion solvent. 


Continuing sid of Building Costs Conducted by College and University Business 





Function of Type of 
College Building Construction 
UNIVERSITY OF| 
CALIFORNIA 
Scripps Institution) Aquarium and Museum | Reinforced 
of concrete 
phy, La Jolla 
Scripps Institution) Service Buildings and | Reinforced con- 
of Oceanogra- Service Yard crete block 
pny | 
Citrus Experiment) Shop and Heating Concrete block 
Station, River- Plant | 
side 
Citrus Experiment, Insecticide Lab. Reinforced 
ee River- concrete 
| | wv Office and Lab.; Concrete block 
Meeiend Staff Residences; 
Seed Houses = 
Univ. of Idaho | Administration Building | Reinforced con- 
crete; brick face 
Univ. of Idaho Legpenes | Reinforced con- 
Bldg. | erete; brick face 
Univ. of Idaho Engineering Lab. Bidg. | Reinforced con- 
crete; brick face 
Univ. of idaho ineering Classroom | Reinforced con- 
» crete; brick face 
Univ. of idaho §=—._|_-—« Student Union; Reinforced con- 
| Offices and Recreation) crete; brick face 








Comment Cost for __ Approximate Wage Rate 
Total Total Cubic Gen. Con- PI Elec- Electri- Brick- Plumb-|Car \Carpen-| Date of 
Cost Cubage | Foot struction ‘Heating, umbing) trical | cians | layers Masons) ors | ters | Contraet 
Bidg. not 14,374 $208,890 Not segregated $2.80 | $2.50 $2.20 $2.75 | $2.12 | Jan. "50 
completed sq. ft. 
| 
| | 
Bldg. not 68,480 Not segregated 2.80) 250 220. 2.75 | 2.12 | Oct. '49 
completed | 
$228,432 95,925 $2.38 64,512 | $44,657 $3,900 $22,011 2.25 2.50 2.10 2.50 1.90 May "48 
411,938 228,551 1.36 178,583 | 78,582 39,549) 22,606 2.25 | 2.50 2.10 2.50 1.90 | Dec. ‘47 
306, 092 261,003 1.13 152,356 | 23,470 27,675 8,720 2.30 2.25 2.10 2.50 1.90 | Jan. "48 
| | j 
302,440 251,000 1.20 207,847 $45,929 36,196 2.35 2.50 2.50 2.25 2.06 Mar.’50 
744,300 764, 282 0.97 522,177 138,755 41,236 2.35 2.50 2.50 2.25 2.06 | May'49 
224, 566 260, 000 0.86 137,706 25,500 50,617 2.35 2.50 2.50 2.25 2.06 | Juna’49 
| 
' 
505,278 631,000 0.80 409,984 42,826 28,407 | 2.35 2.50 2.50 2.25 2.06 | Sept.’49 
| 
| 
1.09 371,247 73,444 19,525 2.35 2.50 2.50 2.25 2.06 | May'49 


| 
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Date of 
Contract 


Jan. "50 


Oct. "49 


Jan. "48 


Mar."50 


May'49 


juna'49 


sept.'49 


May'49 
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1950, THE UNITED 
States Tax Court in Washington 
handed down a decision awaited with 
much interest by college and univer- 
sity business officers. The court ruled 
that the C. F. Mueller Company, na- 
tionally known macaroni manufactur- 
er, cannot claim tax-exempt status un- 
der section 101 (6) of the Internal 
Revenue Code, despite the fact that 
its certificate of incorporation states 
that it was “organized exclusively for 

.. educational purposes and no part 
of its income or property shall inure 
to the private benefit of any stock- 
holder, director or officer, or any indi- 
vidual or corporation other than New 
York University, for the exclusive 
benefit of its school of law.” 

Judge Murdock stated: 

“One cannot say properly that a 
corporation was organized and op- 
erated exclusively for educational pur- 
poses where, as here, one of its im- 
portant purposes was to conduct a 
large commercial business for profit, 
competing with other similar corpora- 
tions all subject to tax, and where the 
operation of that business is not mere- 
ly incidental to the conduct by the 
same corporation of any other over- 
shadowing exempting activity. 

“It is the opinion of this court . . . 
that Congress recognized the generally 
understood difference between corpo- 
rations like the petitioner and cor- 
porations like universities, hospitals, 
religious orders and churches and did 
not intend to include corporations like 
the petitioner in the class to be ex- 
empt under section 101 (6).” 

Since 1905 the C. F. Mueller Com- 
pany has been engaged in the manu- 
facture and sale of macaroni and simi- 
lar products. Upon the death of its 
president in 1946, H. T. Sorg, a pro- 
moter, with no connections with New 
York University, conceived the idea 
of acquiring the stock of the com- 
pany on behalf of the school of law 
of the university. He obtained the 
active support of the dean of the 
school of law and certain other mem- 
bers of its alumni. In 1947 the new 
corporation was formed to acquire all 
of the outstanding stock of the old 
company at a price of $3,495,057.60, 
financed by a 15 year loan of $3,500,- 
000 from the Prudential Insurance 
Company. Incidentally, the agreement 
included a commission of $124,250 
payable to Sorg. 


On MAy 25, 


The magnitude of the business con- 
ducted by the corporation may be 
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gauged by the fact that its sales for 
the year 1947 amounted to more than 
$9,000,000. The only tax in litigation 
was that based upon the net income 
of $359,890.51 earned during the 
short period from the date of the in- 
corporation of the new corporation 
on Aug. 28, 1947, to Dec. 31, 1947. 
During 1948, the corporation dis- 
tributed $75,000 to the university for 
its school of law and paid off $600,- 
000 of its Prudential loan. 

This is an important test case, in- 
volving the tax fate of several hun- 
dred similar business ventures of edu- 
cational and charitable organizations. 
The decision of the tax court un- 
doubtedly will be appealed. 

In attempting to predict the prob- 
able decision in the upper courts, one 
must give careful consideration to the 
dissenting opinion of Judge Opper. 
He points out that the Roche’s Beach 
case,' decided in 1938 by the second 
circuit of the United States Court of 
Appeals, had been based upon facts 
almost identical with those involved 
in the Mueller case. Roche's Beach, 
Inc. was organized as a nonprofit cor- 
poration in 1930 for the purpose of 
operating the resort beach property of 
Edward Roche, with net income pay- 
able to the Edward and Ellen Roche 
Foundation for charitable activities. 
The following excerpt is from the 
majority opinion in that case: 

“No reason is apparent to us why 
Congress should wish to deny exemp- 
tion to a corporation operated exclu- 
sively to feed a charitable purpose 
when it undoubtedly grants it if the 
corporation itself administers the 
charity.” 

The dissenting opinion of Judge 
Hand in the Roche case is also sig- 
nificant in this analysis: 

“I believe that when, however ac- 
tuated, an exempt parent does resort 


*Roche’s Beach, Inc. »v. 
96F (2d) 776. 


Commissioner, 


O 





to a business subsidiary, any income 
so obtained becomes taxable.” 

On April 6, 1950, the United States 
Court of Appeals for the seventh cir- 
cuit, in the Universal Oil Products 
case,” foreshadowed the shift of the 
judicial trend away from the reason- 
ing inherent in the Roche case and in 
the earlier Sagrada case.* The Uni- 
versal Oil Products Company was or- 
ganized by seven of the larger oil 
companies to develop and exploit pat- 
ents and patent rights in the field of 
petroleum products. Prior to Oct. 24, 
1944, all of its stock was owned by the 
oil companies. On that date, its stock 
was placed in trust with the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York, with 
the American Chemical Society named 
as beneficiary of the trust, the income 
to be used for education and research. 

The court, in declining to grant tax- 
exempt status, pointed out that the 
beneficiary of the trust, during the 
three years in question, #.e. 1944-46, 
received only $147,325, although the 
net income of the corporation was in 
excess of $7,000,000. Moreover, the 
oil companies, representing 65 per 
cent of the oil refining capacity of the 
United States, “had the right to use, 
and did use, royalty free, the inven- 
tions under the patents owned by the 
corporation.” The court in reaching 
this conclusion relied upon the rea- 
soning in the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories* case, in which it had been held 
that, despite the nonprofit recitals in 
its charter, the primary and major 
reason for its organization and opera- 
tion had been the desire to promote 
the financial and business interests of 
its Organizers. 


*Universal Oil Products Co. ». Camp- 
bell et al., F (2d). 


*Trinidad ». Sagrada Orden de Predica- 
dores, 263 U.S. 578 (1924). 


*Underwriters’ Laboratories v. Commis- 
sioner, 135F (2d) 371 Cert. denied 320 
US. 756. 
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IN 1947 IT APPEARED THAT, AT LAST, 
the vexing problem of overhead on 
government sponsored research had 
been resolved by issuance of the direc- 
tive entitled “Explanation of Prin- 
ciples for Determination of Cost 
Under Government Research and De- 
velopment Contracts With Educational 
Institutions.” 

These principles were the result of 
the excellent efforts of a committee 
comprised of representatives of the 
colleges and representatives of the 
military branches. They were pre- 
mised upon the sound realization that 
the philosophy of government spon- 
sored research in the universities 
should be one of “no loss — no gain”; 
in other words, that the institutions 
should be reimbursed for both direct 
and indirect expenses. In addition, 
the Principles offered uniformity in 
treatment of the institutions by estab- 
lishment of a guide, or formula, de- 
signed to produce an equitable per- 
centage allowance for reimbursement 
of indirect costs. 

The Principles may not be the per- 
fect solution. If you represent the 
government, you may contend that 
they favor the institutions; if you rep- 
resent the institutions, you may con- 
tend that they favor the government. 
Nonetheless, they offered an accept- 
able compromise that received the 
approval of the comptroller general. 
Here, at last, was a yardstick that 
many business officers of educational 
institutions felt would relegate over- 
head to the category of a routine prob- 
lem of computation. Since 1947 the 
military establishments and the col- 
leges have adhered to the Principles. 
Recognition of indirect costs in the 
Armed Services Procurement Regula- 
tions of May 1948 further supported 
the Principles, and it appeared that 
inclusion of an overhead allowance 
had become a matter of standard con- 
tract procedure. 

However, despite the Principles and 
the Armed Services Procurement Reg- 
ulations, there has been a growing 
tendency in government circles to 
question the propriety of complete re- 


From a paper presented at the annual 
meeting of the Western Association of 
College and University Business Officers, 
May 1950. 
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imbursement to the institutions for 
government sponsored research. This 
feeling seems to express itself primar- 
ily in connection with overhead allow- 
ances. There are those who contend 
that, if any indirect expense is allowed, 
it should be no more than a token 
amount with the university contribut- 
ing the remainder. 

Much of the difficulty stems from 
terminology. The word “overhead” 
has assumed unfortunate implications. 
In industry overhead is recognized and 
accepted, but in colleges and univer- 
sities the word is frequently construed 
to imply unnecessary expense and, in 
some instances, even hidden profits. 
Actually, university overhead is 
nothing more than the term used to 
describe the general costs of admin- 
istration, operation, depreciation on 
facilities, to mame a few, that are es- 
sential to the instruction and research 
programs conducted in the institu- 
tions. Direct distribution of these ex- 
penses is mot practical. Hence, re- 
covery by means of a percentage al- 
lowance is the feasible method. 


INSTITUTIONAL EXPENSES 

No one can contest the obvious 
need for incurrence of administrative 
and operational expenses in an edu- 
cational institution any more than he 
can argue the necessity for such costs 
in running, for example, a govern- 
ment bureau or an industrial concern. 
It is impossible to visualize a college 
without a president's office, a regis- 
trar's office, a buildings and grounds 
department, an accounting office, with 
attendant clerks, secretaries, janitors, 
carpenters, plumbers, painters, watch- 
men and a dozen other employe cate- 
gories. The expense of these depart- 
ments is as directly related to the cost 
of instruction and research as are the 
salaries of the faculty teaching in the 
classrooms or performing in the labor- 
atories. 

The factors comprising overhead 
are obvious. Furthermore, faculty per- 
sonnel engaged in administering and 
conducting instruction and research 
has come more and more to recog- 
nize indirect expense as an inescapable 
companion to direct cost of any pro- 
gram, irrespective of its magnitude. 
Representatives of the government 
consistently admit the existence of 
this indirect burden in the colleges. 
The question, then, is not whether 
overhead exists, but who shall pay 


for it—the institution or the sponsor; 


in full or in part? 
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An institution performing spon- 
sored research can do one of two 
things: it can assume all, or a sub- 
stantial part, of the cost of administra- 
tion and operation of such projects, 
or it can require that the sponsor re- 
imburse, as an integral part of the 
cost, a proportionate share of indirect 
expense. 

It is true that universities, at one 
time or another, accept grants with- 
out overhead recovery or with no 
more than a token allowance. How- 
ever, the number of such grants that 
can be accepted is limited by the in- 
stitution’s ability to support, from 
unrestricted income, the indirect costs 
incurred in excess of the allowed re- 
covery. Acceptance of an unlimited 
number of such grants can soon make 
an institution “grant poor.” Privately 
endowed institutions are particularly 
cognizant of this since they are acute- 
ly aware of the strain placed on un- 
restricted income. 

Income from tuition, unrestricted 
endowments, and free gifts is ordinar- 
ily no more than sufficient, if that, to 
meet the demands placed thereon. 
Such income is needed to defray the 
direct costs of instruction, which 
greatly exceed the tuition charged, 
and the direct costs of unsponsored 
research requisite to the university's 
normal objectives. In addition, unre- 
stricted income must be used to cover 
the indirect costs of administration 
and operation required for the uni- 
versity’s program. 

Effectively, there is no difference, 
insofar as the university is concerned, 
between assuming the indirect ex- 
penses of a sponsored program and 
assuming part of its direct costs. No 
matter how you label it, the expense 
remains a cost of the project. Hence, 
an institution's participation in spon- 
sored research — government, indus- 
trial or private—is directly limited 
to its ability to pay for its participa- 
tion. The general tendency, however, 
is to obtain the institution’s participa- 
tion by removing the overhead allow- 
ance, or reducing it to token recovery, 
for sponsored research. 

The philosophy of token reimburse- 
ment for overhead has been advocated 
by the Atomic Energy Commission 
with respect to certain programs it 
elects to support. To complicate the 
matter, A.E.C. has introduced two new 
terms: “programmatic research” and 
“nonprogrammatic research.” 

“Programmatic” is used to describe 































































a project that is primarily of interest 
to the A.E.C. and is directly related 
to the military and other program 
objectives of the A.E.C. For such 
projects, the commission is willing to 
negotiate the overhead recovery allow- 
ance. 

“Nonprogrammatic” refers to proj- 
ects primarily of interest to, and ini- 
tiated by, the institution. For the ) 
latter, the commission proposes to 
allow a maximum overhead recovery of 
8 per cent of total costs. Further, the 
A.E.C. has stated that, even for the 
negotiated allowance in programmatic 


... the university or the sponsor 


contracts, determination of overhead 
in accordance with the Principles is 
not acceptable inasmuch as the Prin- 
ciples are considered unduly generous 
to the educational institutions and, 
hence, are not defensible before the 
public. 

This seems a curious conclusion for 
any government agency to reach 
since the government must assume all 
costs, direct and indirect, for research 
carried out in our national laboratories. 
Further, the government is known to 
reimburse private industrial labor- 
atories for all costs, plus a reasonable 
profit. Yet the commission finds the 
formula accepted by the military and 
the comptroller general overly gener- 
ous to the nonprofit institutions and 
open to public censure. The logic 
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in this reasoning is difficult to detect. 

Classification of research as pro- 
grammatic and nonprogrammatic, ex- 
cept for internal purposes of the 
A.EC., is unrealistic. The differentia- 
tion is not based on whether the re- 
search is basic or applied (either type 
can fall in either category) but rather 
seems to resolve itself on the question 
of which party has primary interest 
in the work. The definitions, then, are 
paradoxical since mutual interest 
should be the only reason for the 
institution’s acceptance and the com- 
mission's support of the research. 

To attempt to measure the degree 
of interest for either party is not feas- 
ible. If, as the A.E.C. has indicated, 
payment for indirect nonprogram- 
matic costs is indefensible before the 
public, does it not follow that pay- 
ment of amy portion of direct non- 
programmatic programs places the 
A.E.C. in an equally untenable posi- 
tion? In short, if a project should be 
supported at all by A.E.C., it must be 
programmatic insofar as the public is 
concerned, notwithstanding the fact 
that A.E.C. may wish to use special 
nomenclature for internal differentia- 
tion of the various research projects it 
sponsors. 


POLICY LIMITS RESEARCH 

Many institutions are experiencing 
difficulty in negotiating contracts with 
AEC. as a result of its overhead 
policy. To favor programmatic re- 
search by paying full costs while in- 
sisting that universities assume a sub- 
stantial share of nonprogrammatic 
research will inevitably reduce the 
amount of basic research that can be 
undertaken by the institutions. They 
will be able to do some fundamental 
work under contracts labeled program- 
matic but simply will not have the 
resources to contract for additional 
nonprogrammatic basic research. 

A decrease in the amount of basic 
research performed in the universities 
will have one of two results. First, in 
order to maintain the present level, 
the national laboratories will be com- 
pelled to do considerably more basic 
research. This would be an undesir- 
able outcome, since many types of 
basic research can be performed more 
effectively and more efficiently in edu- 
cational institutions. Further, the full 
complement of scientists and techni- 
cians now available to government 
through issuance of acceptable con- 
tracts will be withdrawn as a source 


of supply. Nothing will be gained by 
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the government since full financial 
costs, indirect and direct, for program- 
matic and nonprogrammatic, will ac- 
company expansion of the national 
laboratories to assume the programs 
rejected by the universities. 

If the national laboratories are un- 
able to increase fundamental research 
for lack of either qualified personnel 
or sufficient funds to support such 
work on a more extensive basis than 
under contract to the institutions, the 
second result will be a notable de- 
crease in the total amount of basic 
research performed in the country. 
This would be even less desirable, 
since, as many scientists have empha- 
sized, insufficient basic knowledge may 
well prove the limiting factor in the 
country’s over-all scientific and tech- 
nical progress. 


FEDERAL RESEARCH BENEFITS 

It cannot be denied that the educa- 
tional institutions, with their highly 
trained staffs and plant facilities, have 
contributed in marked degree to the 
government research effort. This con- 
tribution has been possible because the 
universities have been financially, as 
well as technically, strong. If the cur- 
rent position of the A.E.C. were to be 
adopted by government in all of its 
agencies, forcing rapid and substan- 
tial curtailment of university partici- 
pation in the national research pro- 
gram, the eventual effects must not be 
underestimated. 

The necessity for consistent treat- 
ment of overhead expense in all in- 
stitutions by all branches of the gov- 
ernment seems self-evident. This, of 
course, is what the Principles were 
designed to accomplish. Conversely, 
it is essential that the institutions 
avoid preferential treatment of any 
single government agency. We can- 
not negotiate with the A.E.C. on a 
basis of partial cost recovery and con- 
tinue to expect the military establish- 
ments to adhere to the Principles. 
Uniformity must be attained. Adop- 
tion of the A.E.C.’s position by all 
branches is one way; acceptance of 
the Principles by A.E.C., at least until 
a better method is developed, is the 
other. 

So far, only the importance of equit- 
able reimbursement for government 
sponsored research has been empha- 
sized. In recent years, government has 
emerged as the largest single source 
of support in the research field, and 
the magnitude of its programs best 
illustrates the impossibility of expect- 





ing the institutions to bear large por- 
tions of the costs. However, it must 
be pointed out that acceptance of large 
foundation grants or large industrial 
research projects, without provision 
for sufficient reimbursement of indi- 
rect costs, can lead to the same results. 
When a university has accepted the 
number of grants, large or small, in 
which it can afford to share a part of 
the costs, in order to remain in sound 
financial condition it must reject addi- 
tional support, irrespective of source, 
unless adequate recovery of costs is 
offered. 

One large foundation, cognizant of 
this problem, recently has developed 
a formula to determine total costs of 
conducting a sponsored research pro- 
gram. The formula recognizes all 
direct costs and, in addition, provides 
a mechanism for determining a fair 
proportion of indirect costs. This 
foundation's formula admits certain 
factors in the computation of indirect 
expense that are not allowed by the 
Principles. One is the allowance in 
the formula for college departmental, 
or divisional, administrative costs. An- 
other is the inclusion of a factor for 
loss of income on capital outlay for 
plant facilities. 

The foundation proposes to pay 90 
per cent of the total costs, direct and 
indirect, leaving 10 per cent to be 
assumed by the institutions. This does 
not offer complete recovery of costs, 
but it is a most encouraging develop- 
ment with respect to sponsorship of 
research by foundations. 


WILLING TO PAY ITS SHARE 

Industry's cost consciousness leads 
it more readily to recognize the neces- 
sity for full, or at least reasonably 
complete, reimbursement. Negotia- 
tion of research contracts with indus- 
trial organizations rarely, if ever, in- 
volves difficulty insofar as an allow- 
ance for indirect expense is concerned. 
The added cost attendant to the direct 
allocation of general expenses is un- 
derstood by the industrial sponsor 
and, as long as the percentage can be 
supported by a reasonable computa- 
tion, industry is willing to pay its 
share of indirect costs by a percentage 
allowance. Whenever a project is ab- 
sorbed as an integral part of the uni- 
versity’s program, no set of rules or 
method of computation, including the 
Principles, will result in exact recov- 
ery of all costs. 

Participation by the institutions in 
the cost of sponsored research is un- 
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avoidable. For example, referring to 
the Principles, the value of plant fa- 
cilities made available to the sponsor 
can far exceed the allowance for de- 
preciation, based on costs, provided 
for in this overhead formula. Further, 
institutions participate in numerous 
ways difficult to measure in dollars. 
For instance, in making available 
competent scientific staffs for per- 
formance of the work, liability to fac- 
ulty personnel is assumed by the uni- 
versity for benefits of tenure. 

Even though universities follow the 
practice of charging faculty salaries 
to sponsors, oftener than not the 
fraction charged is less than the time 
actually devoted to the program. Fur- 
ther, it must be remembered that for 
each dollar of direct salary so con- 
tributed, the applicable percentage of 
indirect expense also is contributed. 

To illustrate, in an institution op- 
erating on an overhead rate of 40 
per cent of salaries, a permanent fac- 
ulty member earning $8000 and 
working half time directly on spon- 
sored research for which no charge 
to the sponsor is made represents a 
contribution of $4000 plus 40 per 
cent, or an additional $1600. 

The propriety of charging any por- 
tion of a faculty member's time direct 
to sponsored research has been ques- 
tioned by some government repre- 
sentatives. Admittedly, there will be 
instances wherein it will not be feas- 
ible or desirable to allocate any por- 
tion of a faculty member's salary to 
a sponsored project. However, there 
appears little basis for denial of the 
admissibility of such charges as a part 
of direct costs. The time of the fac- 
ulty devoted to sponsored research re- 
duces the man-hours available for 
conducting the institution's own in- 
struction-research program. 


JEOPARDIZES OWN PROGRAM 

Overassignment of faculty members 
tO sponsored research must eventually 
require that additional personnel be 
acquired, and paid for, to conduct the 
institution’s teaching and research. If 
an institution consistently pays from 
its own funds all, or too great a por- 
tion, of the salaries of its staff devot- 
ing time to special projects, it will 
lack the necessary funds for acquiring 
additional personnel for its own pro- 
gram. 

The colleges must endeavor to pro- 
vide fair and reasonable compensation 
to the academic staff. However, they 
should not pay additional compensa- 
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tion to professors engaged in spon- 
sored research. In short, remuneration 
must be determined on the basis of 
academic standards and in no way be 
premised upon whether or not any 
portion is to be charged to the spon- 
sor. If this method of determining the 
salaries prevails, it seems eminently 
reasonable to permit institutions to 
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charge, as direct expense, commensu- 
rate fractions of faculty salaries, as 
well as any other salaries, to govern- 
ment, foundation or industrial funds. 


WORTHY OF CONSIDERATION 

Referring again to the Principles 
and participation that is unavoidable 
in operating under the formula, there 
is another point worth mentioning. 
No one can deny that sponsored proj- 
ects within the same institution in- 
volve varying indirect expense re- 
quirements. It is possible to prepare 
a separate computation study for each 
program and to arrive at an individual 
overhead percentage. Nonetheless, the 
only feasible formula is one designed 
to produce an average overhead al- 
lowance for uniform application to 
all projects within the same univer- 
sity. The only variation might be in 
connection with an isolated and seg- 
regated operation. 

The use of an average percentage 
for ali projects has the added value 
of avoiding possible duplication in 
any of the indirect expense factors 
selected for computation on an indi- 
vidual project basis. Despite the prem- 
ise that complete recovery of costs 
cannot be achieved, a mutually ac- 
ceptable guide or formula for compu- 
tation of overhead is needed by all 
parties concerned. Irrespective of im- 
perfections in the present Principles, 
their acceptance by all agencies of the 
government and all institutions, at 
least for the time being, is urged to 
produce uniformity. 

Acceptance of the Principles, or an 
equivalent formula, by foundations 
and industry also is highly desirable 


if the educational institutions are to 
remain financially and _ scientifically 
strong. However, again government 
research is stressed because, when a 
university reaches a financial condi- 
tion requiring that it reject certain 
sponsored research, it can be conclud- 
ed in advance that the programs first 
to be abandoned will be those spon- 
sored by the government rather than 
those sponsored by industry or private 
foundations. The reason for first cur- 
tailing government sponsored research 
when economies become imperative is 
based upon the fact that requirements 
imposed by law and by government 
regulations render government proj- 
ects more costly to undertake with re- 
spect to indirect expense than non- 
government projects. 

Colleges and military branches ne- 
gotiating overhead allowances on the 
basis of the Principles have now had 
some two and a half years’ experience, 
and in the very task of computation 
have developed clearer understanding 
of the factors involved. On the basis 
of this experience, the Principles are 
capable of improvement to the mu- 
tual advantage of all concerned. It is 
my opinion that the time has arrived 
for review of the overhead problem 
in general and of the computation 
methods in particular. The Inter- 
Associations Committee of Business 
Officers is a logical group to activate 
such a study in close collaboration 
with government representatives and 
any others connected with sponsor- 
ship of research in the colleges who 
may be prevailed upon to take part. 


SUMMARY 

In summary, then, the opinions ad- 
vanced here offer the proposition that 
(1) the over-all research program in 
the nation can best be served by utili- 
zation of all personnel and facilities 
at our disposal, in both national labo- 
ratories and educational institutions; 
(2) certain types of research can best 
be conducted in institutional environ- 
ments; (3) adequate reimbursement 
for direct and indirect costs of spon- 
sored research is essential to ensure 
continuation of such projects in the 
institutions; (4) in order to provide 
uniformity, the sponsors and the in- 
stitutions must agree upon an accept- 
able formula for determination of in- 
direct expense, and (5) for the pres- 
ent the Principles should be accepted 
and immediate action initiated to re- 
view this problem in order to arrive 
at a firm solution. 
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AUTOMATIC DIAL SYSTEM 


puts a welcome end to Wisconsin’s telephone troubles 


THE COUNTRY PARTY-LINE TELE 
phone—or at least a form of it—is 
back. Combined now with an auto- 
matic dial, it is proving very satis- 
factory in the residence halls at the 
University of Wisconsin. 

Telephone systems in 
halls can be an endless source of trou- 
ble. Hall administrators are continu- 
ally looking for the best system that 


residence 


will provide good service within a 
student's budget. Perhaps the most 
satisfactory solution would be a tele- 
phone in every operating 
through a central exchange. The 
drawback with such a 


room 


system is 
chiefly cost; students generally can- 
not afford private telephones. The 
corridor telephone with no signaling 
system is perhaps the least satisfac- 
tory: there is the annoyance of con- 
tinual ringing of the telephone with 
each student waiting for someone else 
to answer and then the shouting for 
the person wanted. 

Between the two extremes are many 
variations. 


Wisconsin has _ experi- 
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mented with most types: code ring- 
ing in corridors, manually operated 
bells in rooms, automatic code ring- 
ing in rooms, paging in corridors. All 
have their drawbacks. 

Perhaps a short history and descrip- 
tion of the telephone systems at the 
University of Wisconsin will be of 
interest to those who have telephone 
headaches, too. 

Until 1939 the University of Wis- 
consin had switchboards 
literally all over the campus. Each 
residence hall had a switchboard; the 
student union had one; the hospital 


telephone 


had one, and the university had one 
for administrative and instructional 
staffs. Generally speaking, service was 
poor; telephone operators were not 
professional, and there were far too 
few trunk lines on each board. 

A thorough study of the university 
telephone service by a qualified con- 
sultant convinced authorities that a 
great deal of telephone equipment on 











the campus was being used inefhi- 
ciently. The main switchboard was 
being used only eight or 10 hours a day 
and was practically idle from 6 p.m. 
to 7 am. On the other hand, the 
hall switchboards were virtually idle 
throughout the day but were busy 
from until midnight. 
Boards in residence halls had extreme 
peaks for an hour after dinner and 
generally for an hour immediately 
after the women’s halls 
10:30 pm. The main university 
switchboard had its peaks between 
classes, just before noon, and just be- 
fore 5 p.m. During the peak loads 
none of the equipment could come 
even close to handling the load. Trunk 
lines were generally the bottleneck— 
and to call from one hall to another, 
two trunk lines were being used. 
Traffic counts were carried on for 
some time, and a complete analysis 
was submitted. As a result of the 
recommendation of the consultant, 
the switchboards in all halls and in 
the student union were removed in 


6:30 p-m. 


closed at 
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Above: Cartoon which appeared in 
school paper at the time. It read: 
“Let's call the fourth floor again.” 


Left: A view of a typical dial switch- 
board room. This particular installa- 
tion is of a three-position board. 
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Above: Another cartoon in the school 
paper. This one bore the caption, 
"Gee, the wire must have shrunk.” 


Right: Equipment room housing the 
necessary dial equipment, batteries 
and electric panels for the system. 


1939, and an enlarged manually op- 
erated switchboard was installed for 
the entire university. (The only ex- 
ception to this switchboard is the hos- 
pital, which for internal reasons re- 
quired a separate board.) Service was 
definitely improved; the pooling of 
the common equipment, such as trunk 
lines, was a great aid. Telephone calls 
between residence halls—which, inci- 
dentally, represented about 40 per cent 
of the halls’ traffic—required no off- 
campus trunk lines at all. The paging 
of students in the halls, however, did 
present some difficulty and slowed 
down calls, especially at the start of 
each new semester. 

Immediately after World War Il 
the University of Wisconsin, like all 
other educational institutions, doubled 
in size, and again the telephone sys- 
tem became a headache. The switch- 
board was limited by the number of 
lines and jacks it could accommodate. 
The space at the university telephone 
office limited additional positions to 
the board, and further to complicate 
the situation the Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Company announced that Mad- 
ison was being converted to a dial 
system. 

For the central university, an auto- 
matic dial system seemed to be the 
answer, but a dial system with paging 
service in the residence halls raised 
many perplexing engineering prob- 
lems. Independent dial systems for 
the central university and for each of 
the halls would cost more and would 
fail to make use of common equip- 
ment efficiently. 
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New studies were made. Again 
with advice from a telephone con- 
sultant, cooperation from the tele- 
phone company and from the State 
Public Service Commission, and some 
ingenious planning by university ad- 
ministrators, an automatic dial sys- 
tem was designed, installed and placed 
in operation in April 1949. Only in- 
formation calls, long distance calls, and 
incoming calls from the Madison lines 
need be handled by operators. The fea- 
ture of combined use of the common 
telephone switching equipment and 
trunk lines has been retained; at the 
same time, the residence hall calls can 
be handled entirely automatically and 
corridor paging has been eliminated. 


COSTS INCREASE 


Additional telephones had to be 
installed in the residence halls, with 
a resulting increase in costs, but 
through the elimination of paging 
centers, the cutting down of informa- 
tion desk service, and an equitable 
distribution of overhead costs on resi- 
dence hall telephones, the improved 
service was justified even at the in- 
creased costs. 

The residence halls’ telephone sys- 
tem is actually quite simple. There is 
a telephone in the corridor for each 
four double rooms (eight students). 
There is a regular telephone bell in 
each room; none in the corridor. Each 
room is assigned one telephone num- 
ber and has a special code ring (one 
long or two short). The telephone is 
in effect a party-line telephone with 
code ringing for each room and one 





telephone for four rooms. There can 
be no “listening in” for there is only 
one instrument. When the telephone 
is in use, an incoming call will receive 
a busy signal. When residents of a 
room are not in, no one answers their 
ring. There is no telephone ringing 
in the corridor. Each room has a tele- 
phone number, i.e. each two students 
have a telephone number, just like 
any university official. Students can 
dial another room, another hall, or an 
outside line without bothering an 
operator. 

Long distance calls from residence 
hall telephones are automatically re- 
ferred back to the university operator; 
long distance calls can be placed only 
through pay telephones located in 
the corridors. Wrong numbers are 
the fault of the caller, not of the op- 
erator. The system works well. 

The length of conversations has al- 
ways been a problem and still is, but 
an automatic cut-off feature could not 
be installed without prohibitive ex- 
pense. To discourage long telephone 
conversations—and from 20 minutes 
to half an hour for love birds is not 
uncommon—short telephone cords 
were installed. No longer can students 
lounge on the floor with their feet up 
on the wall, or bring the telephone 
into the nearest room for a long, inti- 
mate talk. With the short cord a 
student must do his talking standing 
up. Naturally, the short cord idea was 
not hailed by many students—there 
were cartoons in the school papers 
showing students dialing with their 
noses—but it is now accepted. 
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Every precaution has been taken against it, but 





IF FIRE BREAKS OUT 


this school is now prepared to handle it systematically 


AT EVERY TELEPHONE STATION ON 
every floor of the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory of Music you will find a nickel 
contained in a cellophane bag, beside 
a sign “For Fire Only.” These handy 
coins are symbolic of the fire pre- 
paredness recently instituted by the 
school with the cooperation of the 
Cincinnati Fire Department. They 
are there as a safety measure. No 
alarm will ever be delayed because 
of the lack of a nickel for a phone 
call to the fire tower. 

Even before the disastrous fires at 
several colleges last year, the con- 
servatory began the formation of a 
fire brigade among the music students, 
faculty and staff members. Organized 
in accordance with fire department 
recommendations, the brigade re- 
ceives 10 hours of instruction from 
fire department officials at the begin- 
ning of each school year and again 
at the opening of the summer session. 
The firemen began their program 
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BEFORE 


An arbor, a ce- 
ment wall, and 
parked cars ham- 
pered firemen in 
their work 
(above). Now the 
arbor has been 
removed and the 
85 foot tower can 
swing about 
freely. A student 
(right) descends 
by rope sling. 


AFTER 


of cooperation with the conservatory 
by first inspecting the buildings from 
basement to roof. With a critical eye 
they looked over the wiring, exit 
lights, rubbish disposal, fire escapes, 
fire extinguishers, and other details, 
With few exceptions the school came 
through with colors flying. Some rec- 
ommendations for greater safety were 
made by the fire department, however. 

Chief among the improvements 
made at the suggestion of the fire- 
men were several exterior alterations 
to allow fire equipment better and 
quicker access to the buildings. The 
first step was to make the school’s 
narrow, curving driveway a “no park- 
ing’ zone. Previously, with cars 
parked on one side of the drive only, 
there was barely room for an average 
sized automobile to get by. Imagine 
the difficulty thus imposed upon the 
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drivers of a long ladder wagon! Re- 
moval of an arbor over one section 
of the driveway leading to an en- 
trance was the next step in improv- 
ing the accessibility of fire vehicles. 
To reach many of the windows with 
the 85 foot ladder, the wagon has to 
pull in as close as possible to this 
entrance. The arbor greatly hampered 
this maneuver. Another alteration 
was the removal of a concrete wall at 
the edge of this section of driveway 
and the entension of the pavement for 
a considerable distance. 

The net result of these improve- 
ments was to cut by 20 minutes the 
amount of time required by the fire- 
men to raise their ladders to the roof! 
On their first visit to the conserva- 
tory, it took more than 22 minutes 
for them to place their ladders in a 
position where they would prove 


BEFORE 


most effective in case of an emergency. 
After the changes, the same results 
were accomplished in as little as 214 
minutes. 

In the instruction phase of the pro- 
gram, firemen under Marshal Joseph 
Devine and Assistant Fire Chief Leo 
Kuhn conduct five two-hour classes at 
the beginning of the fall and summer 
terms. Members of the fire brigade 
are shown movies and are given prac- 
tical demonstrations of the use of 
various types of extinguishers. They 
are taught which to use in the event of 





Until the cement wall was removed and the driveway apron extended, 
the fire department's ladder truck could not reach all the windows. 
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oil, grease, gasoline or electrical fires. 
Several. fire drills are held every se- 
mester at the conservatory. In each 
case the fire tower only is notified in 
advance. The fire department sends 
personnel to cover each floor in the 
building and all alarm boxes in the 
neighborhood. To make the drills 
more realistic, equipment is sent from 
the fire house whenever possible. 
Students are given an opportunity to 
descend the 85 foot ladder or a rope- 
sling emergency escape. Some girls 
made two-story jumps into nets. 
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In a recent drill, the fire tower re- 
ported that it received four calls from 
the residence hall in 14 minutes. At 
the end of 24 minutes, all buildings 
were evacuated of the 200 students 
residing in them. Five minutes after 
the drill alarm was sounded, firemen 
reported “all clear,” and during that 
length of time a thorough inspection 
of the buildings was made to be sure 
of complete evacuation. 

The organization of the fire brigade 
at the conservatory, while designed pri- 
marily for a particular school, might 
serve as a model that could readily be 
adapted by other colleges. It consists 
of five companies and is headed by a 
chief. Serving under him are seven 
assistant chiefs, five senior captains, 
one assistant captain, and 26 wardens, 
including evacuation men, runners and 
telephone operators. 

Headquarters staff includes myself 
as chief, five assistant day chiefs, and 
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two assistant night chiefs. The day- 
time personnel is made up of faculty 
members, housemothers, and other 
staff members. The night chiefs in- 
clude the night dean of women and 
the night watchman. 

Company No. | of staff 
personnel on duty during the day. 
Company No. 2 is composed of PBX 
telephone operators. Company No. 3 
is housed in the girls’ residence hall, 
a five-story brick building. It is head- 
ed by a student captain and an as- 


consists 
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sistant captain. On each floor there 
are four wardens, a runner, evacuation 
warden, telephone operator, and hose- 
man. Company No. 4 covers Auburn 
Hall, the men’s residence hall, which 
is a three-story brick residence. Com- 
pany No. 5 is found in the Piano Tech 
Building, a modern one-story frame 
structure. These last two companies 
are composed of captain and several 
wardens. 

The duties of the various wardens 
are as follows: (1) telephone opera- 


tor calls fire tower on telephone; (2) 
runner goes to fire call box at corner 
and sounds alarm; (3) hoseman op- 


erates extinguisher if necessary; (4) 
evacuation warden guides students to 
proper exit and executes complete 
evacuation. Whether it is a drill of 
a real fire, all of the wardens execute 
their duties systematically. 

The fire safety program at the con- 
servatory has been greeted with en- 
thusiasm by students, faculty and 
staff members, as well as the Cincin- 
nati Fire Department. While the “no 
parking” ban on the driveway elimi- 
nated 25 parking spaces, the estab- 


Left: Firemen teach student to use 
hand extinguisher in putting out a 
gasoline fire. Below, left: Girl being 
helped down ladder. Below: Abol- 
ishment of parking in conservatory 
driveway means that fire depart- 
ment vehicles can manuever freely 
about campus in case of alarm. 


lishment of several new parking areas 
outside the danger area more than 
compensated for this loss. Special 
spaces are marked off for faculty mem- 
bers, and another area is reserved for 
students. Parking violations are 
called to the driver's attention by a 
courtesy “citation,” which asks in a 
friendly way for the cooperation of 
the offender “in the interest of pro- 
tecting life and property.” The sys- 
tem works well and all hands are 
cooperating at the present time. 
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Telephone manners is the 
subject of this TV program 
on Station WPTZ, which is 
now being operated by the 
public schools of Philadelphia. 


IS TELEVISION AN ASSET OR A LIA- 
bility? What will it mean to higher 
education? Will it develop into a 
really useful new educational tool for 
colleges and universities? Will costs 
become reasonable enough to permit 
more than the wealthiest of institu- 
tions to install their own stations or 
to make adequate use of commercial 
stations? 

These are a few questions that uni- 
versity and college administrators are 
asking. Public relations and informa- 
tion directors, ever alert to new means 
of reaching the public they serve, are 
gingerly dipping their toes into the 
video lake to test the water. A num- 
ber are in at least waist-deep, feeling 
their way in this strange and myste- 
rious ethereal medium. A few are 
completely in the swim, convinced al- 
ready that it is the greatest new in- 
formational instrument yet to emerge 
from the scientific wonderland. 

Results of a recent survey, to be 
described, reveal a rapidly growing 
eagerness to use television in many 
schools. While director of media ac- 
tivities for the American College Pub- 
lic Relations Association, with mem- 
bership representing some 900 insti- 
tutions of higher education, I polled 
all member colleges with a television 
questionnaire. The purpose was to 
determine how many are employing 
television, how successful they have 
been, how they are licking some of 
the troublesome problems, and how 
they are financing their efforts. 

Thirty-five out of the membership 
reported regular television usage rang- 
ing from once or twice a year to once 
a week. Many others indicated plans 
to venture into telecasting as soon as 
stations become established within 
convenient reach. With one excep- 
tion, all were using commercial out- 
lets, generally one or more individual 
stations, but in several cases network 
facilities. 

Only one college reporting has ac- 
tually installed standard telecasting 
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Colleges are dipping their toes into the 


TV lake to test the water 


equipment. That is lowa State at 
Ames. Several other universities are 
reported considering eventual televi- 
sion station installation. They include 
Syracuse, University of Texas, Univer- 
sity of Southern California, Cornell, 
University of Oklahoma, and Michi- 
gan State College. At the last named 
institution a committee is laying plans 
for a four-stage installation that will 
lead through an initial operation for 
technics to the students, 
servicing of commercial stations by 
micro-wave or films, and final building 
of a television station. 


teaching 


Costs of installing and operating 
television, something that has baffled 
the entire industry, have the college 
presidents a bit dizzy. When these 
costs will, and can, come down will 
determine pretty much how soon 
higher education in general can take 
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its place in the television field with 
owned and operated stations. 

A good example of the tremendous 
financial layout necessary is indicated 
by a report prepared by Prof. James 
D. Davis, a member of the Michigan 
State College department of radio edu- 
cation and the college television com- 
mittee. It will take more than $82,000 
to buy the equipment necessary to 
set up and operate a production cen- 
ter, which would include studio audio 
equipment, lights, power supplies, stu- 
dio camera control units, and two 
camera chains. It will take an addi- 
tional $30,000 to purchase equipment 
to relay programs to local cormmercial 
stations and to make film recordings 
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for release over other than local com- 
mercial stations. To add mobile pick- 
up equipment, with relay unit, the bill 
will be another $30,000. The final 
step, purchasing of necessary equip- 
ment to put a 500 watt TV station 
on the air, would run somewhere in 
the neighborhood of $40,000. That's 
a grand total of $182,000, something 
more than pocket change for even the 
large institutions. 

Even that total doesn’t include sev- 
eral thousand dollars for replacement 
supplies needed to start and a sizable 
staff of technicians and experts es- 
sential to keep the station on the air 
effectively. 


TALENT GALORE ON CAMPUS 


In one respect the educational sta- 
tion will have an advantage over the 
commercial. An unlimited supply of 
talent for its programs already exists 
on the campus, thereby promising to 
pare expensive talent costs. 

With commercial stations freely of- 
fering time to educational institutions, 
most colleges and universities prob- 
ably will content themselves with 
these outlets for some time to come. 
Among colleges and universities re- 
porting in the A.C.P.R.A. survey, 
those making most extensive use of 
television included Johns Hopkins 
University, American University, Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, Cornell University, 
New York State College of Forestry 
at Syracuse University, University of 
California, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, University of Cincinnati, and 
University of Illinois, Chicago col- 
leges. 

Johns Hopkins University is using 
television weekly from WMAR-TV 
over CBS eastern network for the 
“Johns Hopkins Science Review"; it 
also is using two other stations for 
monthly spot programs. Johns Hop- 
kins pioneered in television research. 
On Dec. 17, 1948, it became the first 
university to telecast a sustained week- 
ly educational program on a TV net- 
work. Format for the science program 
combines entertainment and educa- 
tion. For each telecast one or two 
faculty members present a popular 
science demonstration, designed for 
the layman, illustrating basic scientific 
research carried on in Hopkins labora- 
tories. 

Financial arrangements involve a 
three-way split of costs, with the uni- 
versity providing all program mate- 
rial and faculty needed for the pres- 
entation; the station providing the 
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studio and crew, and the network 
paying the cost of the coaxial cable 
and lines. 

The American University, Wash- 
ington, D.C., is using spot announce- 
ments over WMAL-TV, Washington, 
showing scenes of the university 
campus. Participation in other pro- 
grams totals at least an hour weekly. 
All programs of the American Uni- 
versity are directed at the community 
and are essentially based upon cur- 
rent events. “District Viewpoint” is 
an example of a program series de- 
voted to topics of particular interest 
to the residents of Washington, D.C. 

The University of Buffalo has been 
using television over a local station 
since May 1948, one of only a few 
with a program that is broadcast si- 
multaneously by TV, AM and FM. 
The University of Buffalo Round 
Table is aired weekly as an extempo- 
raneous discussion of current prob- 
lems. The round table is carried on by 
three principals and a moderator, dif- 
ferent each week. Principals are se- 
lected from faculty and community 
on their basis of knowledge of the 
topic and ability to contribute to the 
program. The half-hour program is 
devoted to local, national and inter- 
national subjects of interest from Oc- 
tober through June; to medical sub- 
jects during the summer. The station 
pays the participant and the college 
staff member who is the producer. 
The university purchases visual aid 
materials when needed. 

Cornell University uses television 
about once every two months, work- 
ing with stations in Buffalo, Rochester 
and Syracuse. Motion pictures show- 
ing campus scenes and student talent 
are used extensively. 

The New York State College of 
Forestry at Syracuse University pre- 
sented its first television program 
May 22, 1946, over WRGB, Schenec- 
tady. Recently aired was a 25 week 
series, one program a week, over 
WHEN, the local station. A wide 
range of subject matter was used, in- 
cluding Christmas trees, poison ivy, 
tales of wild animals, flood control, 
and maple sugar. Visual aids are re- 
lied upon for these programs, includ- 
ing movies, slides, still pictures, 
blackboard and models. 

The University of California is tele- 
vising in Los Angeles twice monthly, 
airing all types of programs, made 
clear by action as well as words. 

Pennsylvania State College, be- 
cause of its remote position from tele- 





vision stations, has employed a plan 
that might well be the answer for 
many other colleges in similar geo- 
graphical situations. Television pro- 
grams are photographed on film, with 
one station providing the film free. 
The college film center does the pho- 
tography, and the film is shipped by 
bus to the station for processing. 
Within a day after completion of 
shooting, the film is on the air. Sports 
features, scientific research, and how- 
to-do-it features from Ag Hall are 
used most frequently. One of the 
most successful programs was a half- 
hour show by a faculty member who 
demonstrated how to make ice cream at 
home. He not only made it on TV but 
also ate it before signing off. Each film 
offering costs about $30, not including 
the time which is spent by the college 
staff. 

Evening College of the University 
of Cincinnati is using television regu- 
larly. An example of its programs is 
a series from the applied arts depart- 
ment entitled “A Hobby for You.” 
One telecast was built around an in- 
terview of three students and an in- 
structor by a station personality while 
they demonstrated principles and 
methods involved in ceramics and 
sculpture. 


ILLINOIS USING TELEVISION 


Television is used about four times 
a month by the Chicago colleges of 
the University of Illinois. Subjects 
relate to medicine and dentistry and 
seem well adapted to television. Sta- 
tions absorb the entire cost of pro- 
duction with the exception of visual 
materials and program participants. 
Use of television for reproduction of 
x-ray films was developed at the Chi- 
cago professional colleges. 

Athletic events are being broadcast 
from many colleges and universities, 
but not without a jaundiced eye of 
suspicion from athletic directors who 
fear or suspect a cut im gate receipts. 
The opinions as to the effects of tele- 
vision on sports crowds are divided, 
however. Some schools are prohibit- 
ing any televising of sporting events, 
assuming a watchful waiting attitude. 
Others report both good and bad re- 
sults, 

On the beneficial side of the ledger 
is this report from the University of 
Houston: “Almost all major sports 
events televised. It has resulted in 
increased interest in our sports pro- 
gram and our campus, offsetting any 
short-term ticket losses.” 
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The student's class cards, 


stamped “Fees Paid,” 
admit him to classes. 
REGISTRATION IS A PROBLEM ON 


most college campuses. Particularly is 
that true in these days of heavy en- 
rollments and diversified curriculums. 
The St. Cloud State Teachers College 
is no exception. The following ac- 
count of the registration procedure 
employed must not be taken to imply 
that this college has solved all the 
problems of registration. A plan has 
been devised and has been successfully 
carried out through several quarters 
and it is reported here for what it may 
be worth. 

St. Cloud the bachelor of 
science degree, which prepares stu- 
dents for teaching on both the elemen- 
tary and secondary levels, and the 
bachelor of arts degree. It also offers 
the associate in education degree, a 
two-year curriculum for elementary 
school teachers, and the associate in 
arts degree in general education and 
in business. Likewise there are a num- 
ber of preprofessional courses being 
offered preparing students for ad- 
vanced work in technical and profes- 
sional colleges. 


offers 


Each student upon entering the col- 
lege is assigned to a counselor or 
adviser. Those on the associate in 
education degree curriculum have their 
own advisers. The preprofessional stu- 
dents also are assigned to specially 
designated advisers. All other students 
are assigned to junior college coun- 
selors. Transfer students may be as- 
signed to junior college counselors or 
senior college advisers, depending upcn 
the amount of credit transferred and 
upon the student's qualifications for 
admission to a major curriculum. De- 
gree students, after having completed 
68 quarter hours of work, make appli- 
cation for admission to the senior 
college. When such application is ap- 
proved, the student then becomes a 
responsibility of a senior college ad- 
viser in the area of his specialization. 
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REGIS TRATION goes smoothly 


according to St. Cloud’s new plan 


HERBERT A. CLUGSTON 


Dean of Academic Administration 
State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minn. 


This preliminary statement is made 
to provide the background for a clear 
understanding of the registration pro- 
cedure that follows. 

Six weeks before the beginning of 
the quarter, students taking the bach- 
elor of science degree curriculum and 
planning to do student teaching pre- 
register with their advisers. These pro- 
grams then are turned over to the 
staff members in charge of making 
student teaching assignments. In the 
meantime, minimum and maximum 
class sizes are established for each 


course to be offered; these represent 
the desirable limit of enrollment for 
that class and the limit beyond which 
facilities will not permit enrollment. 
Class cards then are prepared for 
the maximum number with a stop 
card placed after the minimum num- 
ber. The purpose of the stop card fol- 
lowing the minimum class size desired 
is to equalize distribution among the 
several sections of a given subject. 
When all sections are fairly well equal- 
ized, the stop card is moved back and 
the sections are reopened. These class 
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cards are arranged alphabetically by 
instructors in a series of pigeonholes 
that makes them easily accessible at 
the time of registration. When the 
student teaching assignments have 
been made and the programs returned, 
the class cards for all students doing 
teaching are withdrawn and are 
clipped to the tentative registration 
slip. These are then handed to the 
adviser to hold in readiness for the day 
of registration. 


PREPLAN THEIR PROGRAM 

It is common practice for students 
to confer with their counselors or ad- 
visers during the weeks preceding 
registration to preplan their programs. 
The junior college counselors regu- 
larly schedule appointments with their 
counselees, since their counseling func- 
tion with students is much broader 
than program making. This preplan- 
ning facilitates greatly the actual act 
of registration and minimizes errors 
caused by last minute “planning.” It 
also guarantees to a greater degree 
that the student’s progress through his 
educational experiences will be more 
orderly. 

Registration is conducted in the 
gymnasium. Admission to the gymna- 
sium building during registration is 
permitted only by ticket. Fortunately, 
there is a tunnel leading into the gym- 
nasium so that students may form in 
line without discomfort even in bad 
weather. Guides are stationed at the 
door to regulate the flow of students. 
They proceed to the main gymnasium 
except in the case of the two-year 
elementary students, who use one of 
the smaller auxiliary gymnasiums. 

The arrangement of the gymnasium 
is conventional with tables and chairs 
placed around the room under large 
posters indicating the department rep- 
resented. In one corner is the class 
card booth. Down through the center 
of the gymnasium are tablet arm 
chairs to make it easier for students 
to fill in cards and class cards. 

Tickets are provided for the fol- 
lowing groups: student teachers; busi- 
ness administration seniors; associate 
in arts in business freshmen and 
sophomores; seniors, juniors and soph- 
omores other than two-year elemen- 
tary and those assigned to junior 
college counselors; two-year elemen- 
tary sophomores; two-year elementary 
freshmen; new students, both fresh- 
men and transfer, and freshmen and 
sophomores assigned to junior college 
counselors. Each ticket indicates the 
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date and the hour at which the student 
will be admitted for registration. Some 
of these tickets are issued by advisers 
and counselors; others are issued from 
a ticket booth in the main building 
prior to the date of registration. 

Students are admitted in the follow- 
ing order: from 8 to 9 a.m., student 
teachers and business administration 
seniors; at 9 o'clock, students new to 
the college by a ticket obtained from 
the registrar indicating whether fresh- 
man or transfer and, if the latter, the 
approximate standing (this makes it 
possible for the registrar to check. all 
entering students to be sure that their 
applications for admission are in or- 
der); at 9 o'clock, all seniors and two- 
year elementary sophomores who are 
not doing student teaching are ad- 
mitted; at 10 a.m., all juniors; at 1:15 
p.m., all sophomores who possess a 
ticket for that afternoon (they may 
come at any time until 3:30). Prepro- 
fessional freshmen also enter by ticket 
at the same afternoon hours. Fresh- 
men and sophomores registering with 
junior college counselors are admitted 
by tickets assigned and issued by the 
counselors and are spaced at intervals 
of one each 15 minutes. 

Two-year elementary freshmen have 
been divided earlier into nine groups 
of approximately equai size. There is, 
in addition, a group whose program 
is irregular; that is, those who did not 
Start at a time when they could be 
assigned to a regular group. The stu- 
dents in the irregular group register 
at 1:15 p.m. Students in Groups 1, 
2 and 3 register at 2:30. On the morn- 
ing of the second day the program of 
the previous afternoon is continued, 
those students who have tickets for 8 
o'clock on that morning being ad- 
mitted. Groups 4, 5 and 6 of the two- 
year elementary freshmen are admit- 
ted at 8 am. Groups 7, 8 and 9 are 
admitted at 10 a.m. 


REGISTRATION PROCEDURE 

The registration procedure that the 
students are to observe is as follows: 

1. Register with your adviser. Fill 
tentative registration blank only. 
Blank must bear your adviser’s sig- 
nature; if you have two majors, that 
of both advisers. Most freshmen will 
not have designated majors. 

2. Present your tentative registra- 
tion slip to a clerk in the class card 
booth. The clerk will obtain the cards 
for you. If a section is filled, return 
immediately to your adviser to have 
your schedule adjusted. You will re- 





turn to the booth, present your cor- 
rected schedule, and receive your cards. 
You need not wait in line upon return 
to the booth. You have priority. 

3. You will then fill in your pro- 
gram card and your class cards. Be 
sure to indicate the curriculum; BS. 
(teaching); B.A. (liberal); AE. 
(two-year teaching); A.A. (two-year 
general), preprofessional; also, the 
major (or majors) and minors. 

4. Have your adviser sign your pro- 
gram card. You need not wait in line 
for him to do this. You have priority. 

5. Proceed through the south door, 
main gymnasium, or west door, south 
gymnasium, where checkers will look 
over your cards for errors. 

6. Proceed down south stairs to the 
fee payment booths in the south cor- 
ridor, where representatives of the 
business office will receive your tui- 
tion and fees and stamp your program 
card and class cards. 

7. Leave your program card at the 
south exit of Eastman Hall. 

8. Take your class cards with you 
— Do not lose them! You will not be 
admitted to class without a card bear- 
ing the official stamp “Approved” and 
the “Fees Paid” stamp. Faculty mem- 
bers are asked to adhere to this rule 
without exception. 


CUTS REGISTRATION TIME 

By using the registration procedure 
outlined, we have found it possible 
to register our 1800 to 1900 students 
in a day and a half with ease and with 
a minimum of standing in line on the 
part of the students. Faculty members 
are stationed, with assignments made 
before registration, to direct the flow 
of traffic and to man the various check- 
ing tables. Before a student leaves the 
registration room the checkers go over 
the program card and class cards to be 
sure that all items required are filled 
in correctly. The student then pro- 
ceeds to make payment of his fees, 
and before he leaves the building his 
cards are checked again. His program 
card is held. His class cards, which 
are stamped “Fees Paid,” are his ad- 
mission to class. 

By following this procedure we 
have eliminated most of the grum- 
bling that usually accompanies regis- 
tration, and we have given the 
administration a greater degree of 
assurance that, both academically and 
financially, the registration will have 
been completed and in order when the 
student takes his leave of the regis- 
tration building. 
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BOOKSTORE REMODELING 


permits business to go on as usual at Carnegie Tech 


SELF-SERVICE, EFFICIENT MERCHAN- 
dise handling and storing, and a new 
trade book section perfectly designed 
for browsing are features of the newly 
remodeled bookstore at Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology. 

The remodeling, which changed the 
28 year old store from a “through-a- 
window supply station” to a walk-in, 
self-service shop, was accomplished 
with little disruption to the general 
sales. Work was done by sections, 
with the merchandising operations be- 
ing moved from one section to the 
next as portions of the store were 
completed. 

Entrance to the new C.LT. store is 
through turnstiles at either end of 
the selling floor. The floor is divided 
into three parts, with the stationery 
and. supplies in one section, the trade 
book shelves in the center, and a text- 
book area on the other flank. Exit 
from the store is at front-center; near 
the door is the cash register counter 
where payments are made. 

The store is not completely self- 
service. One clerk handles small art 
supplies and another handles small, 
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ANTHONY L. ANTIN 


Editor, News Service 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 


valuable items, such as slide rules. 
However, these clerks do not handle 
money. The one clerk handling art 
supplies totals the purchases on an add- 
ing machine and gives the customer 
the tape. The customer relinquishes 
the tape at the central cash register 
and pays for his purchases there. The 
small valuable items are obtained 
from the clerk at the show cases and 
also are paid for at the central cash 
register. This procedure has speeded 
up customer handling and eliminated 
the necessity for marking small items 
or for reference to a price list by the 
clerk at the cash register. 

The new store's display shelves, 
which surround the selling floor on 
three sides, are placed away from the 
permanent walls of the room to pro- 
vide storage area around the room on 
three sides. Merchandise and books 
are stored in the section immediately 
behind the area in which they are dis- 
played. This eliminates waste time 


and effort in replenishing supplies as 
they are sold. 


To solve the receiving problem 
faced by most basement bookstores— 
the new store is in the basement of 
the C..T. administration building— 
Carnegie has built a receiving plat- 
form at window level (which is, out- 
side, ground level). A ramp has been 
built from this platform to the base- 
ment floor, and a driveway has been 
built from the street to the window. 
This receiving section is used by the 
bookstore and the adjoining post 
office. 

Packages received at the platform 
slide to the floor level and then, in 
most cases, are opened and the mate- 
rial is placed immediately in the stor- 
age area adjoining the floor displays. 
This avoids multi-handling of stock. 

One reason for the trade book sec- 
tion is that the faculty believed such 
a section would aid the development 
of the program of education which 
C.LT. has been creating for the last 14 
years, the Carnegie Plan of Profes- 
sional Education. This plan, which 
has been receiving national attention 
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Above: A view of the art supplies section of the newly remodeled bookstore at Carnegie Institute of Technology. 


Below: Stationery and supplies section. Merchandise is stored immediately behind area in which it is displayed. 
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as an effective way to help students 
develop the ability to solve both tech- 
nical problems and those in the hu- 
man-social fields, implies independent 
student reading in areas outside of 
his major course of study. 

The Carnegie faculty reasoned that 
one way to encourage students to read 
and learn on their own about subjects 
they may not be studying would be to 
give students opportunity to browse 
among a wide variety of good books. 
Therefore, C.1.T. decided to build the 
walk-in trade book section to stimu- 





Connecticut builds in 


late student browsing, believing that 
the browsing would arouse interest 
and the books would sell themselves 
to the students. 

The short time that the remodeled 
store has been in operation seems to 
have supported this belief. One en- 
gineering student said: “Since the re- 
modeling, I have bought four or five 
books that I might not otherwise have 
purchased. They include two on polit- 
ical science and one on modern his- 
tory, fields which interest me but 
which I have not formally studied.” 


PRECAST SLAB 


WILLIAM B. MYLCHREEST 


McKim, Mead & White, Architects 
New York City 


WHEN WE WERE REQUESTED BY THE 
state of Connecticut to design perma- 
nent housing for the University of 
Connecticut's G.I. students, we adopted 
the precast slab method of construc- 
tion. The serious shortage of masons 
at that time would have precluded 
completion of the much needed build- 
ings in the specified time had con- 
ventional construction methods been 
employed. The slabs for the project 
were cast and finished off the premises 
and trucked to the site in specially de- 
signed trucks. 

Cost of the permanent fireproof resi- 
dence hall accommodations for 1268 
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students was approximately $1,730,- 
000, or $1360 per student. The cost 
included grading, roads and walks, 
but did not include furniture or pro- 
fessional fees. 


UNITS ARE CONNECTED 

The housing is provided in eight 
connected units, mostly four stories 
high with a fifth story on the westerly 
side made possible by the natural slope 
of the ground. Economy of space was 
obtained by providing double occu- 
pancy rooms. Each unit has, in addi- 
tion to student living space, an admin- 
istrative office, house mother’s suite, 


and a recreation room 14 by 30 feet. 

All bearing and nonbearing walls 
are constructed of these slabs with the 
exception of those enclosing the stair 
halls and toilets, which are glazed tile 
units. Since the finished surfaces of 
the slabs are equivalent to the smooth- 
ness of a plaster wall, the precast 
panels that make up the interior walls 
and partitions need only painting to 
provide an interior finish as attractive 
as a plaster wall but more durable. 

It has been demonstrated by test 
that the 4 inch solid precast dividing 
partition between the rooms is more 
nearly soundproof than a conventional 
plastered terra cotta block partition. 
The necessity for furring, grounds, lath 
and plaster is eliminated entirely, thus 
reducing the work of high-cost trades 
to a minimum. No time is lost in 
waiting for plaster to dry as the slabs 
are ready to paint as soon as erected. 

The exterior walls are the cavity 
type of construction consisting of 8 
inch slabs, a 2 inch air space that 
provides effective insulation and pre- 
vents condensation, and a 4 inch brick 
facing that maintains harmony of ex- 
terior material with the other build- 
ings on the University of Connecticut 
campus. The brick facing is securely 
anchored to the 8 inch precast slab 
by galvanized iron anchors at frequent 
intervals. Concrete floors are of flat 
slab design poured in place and fin- 
ished with asphalt tile. Acoustic tile 
is provided on all corridor ceilings to 
cut down the sounds within the travel 
area. Exterior windows are double 
hung steel sash throughout with lime- 
stone sills, and all doors have a steel 
buck and trim securely anchored in 
place. 


Duplex electrical outlets are sup- 
plied on both sides of each room in 
order that furniture may be placed 
where desired by the individual stu- 
dent. Each room is provided with a 
conventional double-deck bed, two 
small desks, two chairs, and two built- 
in wardrobes. 


Steam for the buildings is from the 
central heating plant located some dis- 
tance away, supplying a two-pipe heat- 
ing system with radiators of the con- 
vector type, recessed under the win- 
dows of each room. No individual 
radiator valves are provided as the 
amount of steam is controlled by mo- 
torized valves actuated by a thermo- 
stat, on each side of each unit. Hot 
water is obtained for the housing proj- 
ect from a hot water heater located in 
the basement of each unit. 
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Through its new ENGINEERING-TECHNOLOGY 


building, Bridgeport is able to train its engineers at home 


WENDELL KELLOGG 


Director of Public Relations 
University of Bridgeport 
































PARKING, A MAJOR DIFFICULTY IN 
planning buildings in 1950, is pro- 
vided for in the new engineering- 
technology building at the University 
of Bridgeport, Bridgeport, Conn., com- 
pleted in January. A surfaced and 
row-marked area in the rear provides 
space for 102 cars. Even shade is 
available from three large trees left 
standing in the area when the park- 
ing lot was built. 

Many additional architectural and 
utilitarian features are included in the 
$630,000 structure, the tenth building 
on the university's new Seaside Park 
campus to be used for educational pur- 
poses and the first to be planned from 
the beginning for permanent usage 


TOP OF PAGE: Central door 
panels are of cast aluminum show- 
ing the university seal flanked 
by eight designs representing 
branches of engineering. LEFT: 
Part of the building's facade. 
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Fones Hall, the first permanent 
building completed a year and a half 
ago, was a former naval barracks re- 
moved to Bridgeport as a _ federal 
project and utilized, after another 
$100,000 had been put into the struc- 
ture, as a laboratory-classroom build- 
ing. 

The development of the new campus 
is a story of adaptation. Since the 
former P. T. Barnum mansion became 
a residence hall in 1945, 15 other 
buildings have been converted to uni- 
versity use. 

The engineering-technology build- 
ing is a key to the community func- 
tion of a university that correlates its 
program to the diversified needs of a 
manufacturing area. Bridgeport long 
has been interested in training its own 
engineers at home, but until the ad- 
vent of the university in 1947, after 
20 years as a leading junior college, 
had not had the opportunity. Thus, 
from the beginning, the proposed col- 
lege of engineering was given initia- 
tive and counsel by many Bridgeport 
industrialists. The planning of the 
building, along with the planning of 
the academic program, was in the 
hands of a joint university-community 
committee. The result was a structure 
geared to a program developed to fit 
specific predetermined local functions. 

The new structure will provide lab- 
oratory facilities for industrial and 
mechanical engineering, laboratory fa- 
cilities for physics and chemistry, and 
general classroom facilities for the uni- 
versity. It will provide classroom space 
for 600 students at any one time, 
nearly one-third of the day student 
enrollment and almost one-fifth of the 
total enrollment of 3300. It will serve, 
besides the division of engineering, 
the college of arts and science and the 
college of business administration. 

The general contract was for $435,- 
000, supplemented by the architectural 
and land costs, plus equipment run- 
ning to $150,000. The building is of 
contemporary design with large win- 
dow areas. Completely fireproof, it is 
of reinforced concrete construction. 
The exterior is of red brick and white 
granite. 

Among the unique features of the 
building is the exterior exposed metal 
work. There is no outside woodwork 
of any kind. All of the entrances, 
doors, transoms, thresholds, frames, 
and window casings are of extruded 
and cast aluminum. Central panels 
are of cast aluminum, each with a 
reproduction of the university seal, 
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which is flanked by eight additional 
panels with designs representing elec- 
tricity, chemistry, mathematics, draft- 
ing, mechanical engineering, science, 
aeronautics and synthetics. All win- 
dows have 12 gauge aluminum sub- 
frames, extruded sash, and forged 
aluminum hardware. Spandrels be- 
tween the first and second story doors 
and windows are of black carrara 
glass, *%2 inch thick and polished. 
A feature of the building service is 
the 200 clothes hooks, with self-check- 
ing combination coat and hat locks, 
that are spread through the halls. 
Both the main lecture hall, with a 
seating capacity of 190 on progres- 


sively raised levels, and one physics 
laboratory are completely windowless, 
with special ventilating units. 

Glazed tile wainscoting, 7 feet high, 
is provided throughout the corridors, 
in the mechanical engineering labor- 
atory, the lecture room, and the toilet 
rooms. 

The mechanical engineering labora- 
tory has a large exterior manual push- 
up rolling and counter balance door 
of 22 gauge steel to facilitate passage 
of large equipment units. It also is 
provided with a canal sunk in the 
floor and extending along three sides 
of the room for tests to be conducted 
in hydraulics. 

Men and women student lounges 
and a faculty men’s lounge, with ad- 
joining lavatory facilities, are pro- 
vided. Office and classroom space in 






























Rear view of University of Bridgeport's engineering-technology building. 





the building is limited because of 
the space available in easily accessible 
adjoining buildings. 

The stairs, of steel and tile construc- 
tion, have built-in safety nosings. 
Handrails are of stainless metal tub- 
ing. Radiators on the landings are 
inset, so that they are flush with the 
walls. 

A large folding door between the 
drafting rooms enables these two large 
rooms to be opened into one when 
desired. A chemistry laboratory ar- 
rangement is a common balance room, 
a stockroom, and an office between 
the two chemistry laboratories. The 
two physics laboratories adjoin, each 


Opening into a common storage room 
containing individual storage bins. 

Some miscellaneous points include 
cork bulletin boards and glass chalk- 
boards bordered with extruded alumi- 
num trim, marble toilet partitions and 
shelves, and toilet mirrors in the vari- 
ous lavatories, and a really adequate 
storage area in the basement, which 
is reached also by a 1500 Ib., 4 by 44 
foot hand-operated sidewalk elevator. 

The darkroom adjoining the metal- 
lurgical laboratory has a built-in dark- 
room light operated by a wall switch 
in the normal wall switch position. 
However, the white light switch is 
18 inches above the darkroom red 
light switch so that anyone entering 
the room will not inadvertently turn 
on the white light. 

A clock and program system oper- 
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Second floor plan, engineering-technology building. 
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ates from an electric time central con- 
trol with a 24 hour program instru- 
ment. A common code ringing fire 
alarm system operating from a master 
control panel for complete electric 
supervision has both break-glass and 
thermal-response stations. 

Finish flooring is of asphalt tile. 
Generally, the building is plastered 
throughout and the walls are painted 
in tints of green, gray, buff and beige 
with complementing dado. All ceil- 
ings, except in the mechanical en- 
gineering laboratory, are acoustically 
treated with incombustible material. 
Units are 12 by 24 by '%4¢ inch and 
have a sound absorption coefficient of 
0.86 at 512 cycles. The ceilings can 
be repeatedly brush painted with oil 
paint without any loss of sound ab- 
sorption. 


HEATING AND VENTILATION 

Heating is by steam. The two boil- 
ers, with 478 square feet of heating 
surface, are fired by two horizontal ro- 
tary oil burners capable of burning 20 
gallons of No. 5 fuel oil per hour. The 
burners are equipped with magnetic 
starters, gas and electric ignition, and 
all modern safety controls. 

A complete system of ventilating 
ducts runs throughout the building to 
exhaust and supply air to each room. 
The building has six thermostatic 
heating control zones, which are ad- 
justed to a week clock, a day and night 
control, and a week-end skip. The 
lecture hall is equipped with unit ven- 
tilators; there are unit heaters in the 
mechanical engineering laboratory 
Cast-iron radiators are hung on walls 
throughout the building and are of 
the midget tube type with 1} inch 
center-to-center sections. 

The ventilators are set in 11 differ- 
ent systems which include acidproof 
exhausts from special laboratories. 
Ventilation in the various rooms is 
provided by exhausting air through 
the rooms from the corridors with the 
aid of louvers formed by sloped wood 
slats in the lower half of the doors. 
The upper half in most of the hall 
doors is glazed with wire glass. 

Lighting is largely incandescent, 
with indirect suspension units, direct 
suspension units with prismatic glass 
reflectors, and semirecessed units. 

The building has been designed to 
provide for expansion by means of a 
two-story wing to be constructed at 
the east end of the building corre- 
sponding to the existing mechanical 
engineering wing. 
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A BRAND NEW COLLEGE, PART OF 
California's junior college system, is 
still in the process of development in 
Los Angeles County; it serves the 
southwest beach and the ad- 
joining manufacturing centers. 

In addition to Manhattan Beach, 
Hermosa Beach, and Redondo Beach, 
students attend from Torrance with 
its steel plant, El Segundo with the 
: Standard Oil Company’s refinery as 
its principal industry, Wiseburn with 
the Douglas plant, Hawthorne with 
the Northrup factory, and Inglewood 
with other industrial plants. The 
character of the college district natu- 


areas 
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Building a new college on the basis of 


PAY AS YOU GO 


HERBERT J. POWELL 


Marsh, Smith & Powell 
Architects and Engineers 
Los Angeles 


rally influenced the physical layout of 
El Camino College, as well as its cur- 
riculum. 


ADOPT MASTER PLAN 


Starting with an 80 acre site, part 
of Alondra Park, a county project un- 
der development, the board of trus- 
tees and President Forrest Murdock 
faced the problem of creating a 
campus for a college with no students 
in 1946-47. It had 1400 in 1947-48 
and 2450 in 1948-49. The obvious 





solution was to get the faculty and 
students under roof, even though tem- 
porarily the roofs came from the 
Santa Ana army air base, with clap- 
board ‘barracks to serve as buildings. 
A program of permanent building 
construction was started after a mas- 
ter plan for a student body of 5000- 
plus had been adopted. 

Strictly according to plan, the first 
buildings are the initial unit of the 
shops, the field house and women’s 
gymnasium, and the filling in of the 
earth for what ultimately will be a 
stadium seating 20,000. Temporarily 
the women’s gymnasium also will be 
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Opposite Page: Among the initial 
units is the women's gymnasium, 
which temporarily is being used 
by men also. In addition, it is 
used as a temporary auditorium. 


Above: Next in El Camino's con- 
struction program will be the 
administration-classroom building. 


Right: A student union, soon to 
be erected in the future, will be 
used for the teaching of restau- 
rant operations and management. 


used by the men and will serve as a 
temporary auditorium. 

The next units in the construction 
program will be an administration- 
classroom building and a_ student 
union. The latter, designed with a 
large cafeteria and a kitchen, was set 
up with the counsel of specialists in 
the field, to be used also to teach res- 
taurant operations and management. 

Since the construction is being done 
on a pay-as-you-go basis, #.e. on a tax 
levy yielding approximately $800,000 
a year, it is possible to schedule two 
or three years ahead for the construc- 
tion program for this district with an 
assessed valuation of $200,000,000. 
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The college district purchased the 
acreage from the county for $80,000, 
which, by agreement, is being spent 
by the college for recreational facili- 
ties to be used jointly by college and 
public. The stadium is part of this 
project. In addition, there will be 10 
tennis courts, basketball courts, a base- 
ball diamond, a track, and several 
practice play fields. 

As the college features a curriculum 
with two-year terminal courses, future 
construction contemplates a well de- 
veloped commercial department build- 
ing and home economics department, 
and a well developed shop program 
to be housed in a large industrial type 








of building covering more than 2 
acres. Each shop construction incre- 
ment has been designed to form part 
of the future complete shop. 

Offering courses in more than 125 
different subjects, El Camino College 
trains its students in such subjects as 
salesmanship, accounting, secretarial 
work, merchandising, auto mechanics, 
radio-television, peace officer work, 
advertising art, and radio announcing. 
El Camino College also offers the first 
two years of college courses toward 
premedical, predental, prelegal, pre- 
teaching, prenursing, preengineering, 
preoptometry, prepharmacy and pre- 
music degrees. 
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College union at Michigan State 


DESIGNS FOR THE UNION BUILDING 
cafeteria at Michigan State College 
were geared to the speed of a fast- 
paced lunch period and the need for 
serving some 1500 students and fac- 
ulty in one hour. The open square 
type of service, installed on the 
campus for the first time, increased 
the traffic count to 22 per minute. 
Outstanding restaurant people using 
this plan acted as consultants in the 
design. 

Speed in the service area reached 
a maximum mainly because long lines 
of patrons were eliminated. Diners 
were able to shop between counters 
without delaying others. The tray and 
silver counter was placed centrally, 
equidistant from all food counters. 

The Kitchen, focal point of the cafe- 
teriay prepares 80,000 meals a month, 
plus food for a banquet service of 
30,000 meals a month, and also does 
the general cooking for a student grill 
serving 90,000 meals a month. One 
central dishwashing room handles 
service for all three dining units. 

Placement of the food supervisor's 
office provides for constant surveil- 
lance of all preparation areas. Man- 
agement aids include conveniently 
placed locker and rest rooms, excel- 
lent working conditions, and constant 
control over each phase of the prepar- 
ing and serving operation. 


SANITATION UPPERMOST 


Sanitation was a keynote of the 
planning, and specialists were con- 
sulted in an effort to establish sim- 
plification of maintenance and insur- 
ance of sanitary conditions as dual 
goals. Toward that end, the kitchen 
floor was constructed of quarry tile, the 
walls are glazed tile, and the ceiling is 
acoustic metal. In the dining room, 
the floor is terrazzo; wainscoting, a 
laminated phenolic insulating mate- 
rial; ceiling, acoustical metal. This 
makes it possible to wash all surfaces. 
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is proud of its 





PRIZE KITCHEN 


L. W. SCOTT 


Manager, Michigan State College Union 
East Lansing 


The dual purpose of sanitation was 
extended to the design of equipment 
—removable drawers and bins, round- 
ed corners and lift legs. All equip- 
ment was placed out from the walls 
to facilitate complete washing each 
day. Ranges and ovens of stainless 
metal were installed, and cutting 
boards were made removable for ease 
in washing. 

The kitchen uses all-electric equip- 
ment. Power is available to the union 
without charge. 

Present trends of personnel rela- 
tions influenced the design of facili- 
ties that would contribute to the em- 
ployes’ welfare and morale. Modern, 
well lighted, well ventilated locker 
rooms with showers were provided. 
Clean uniforms, towels and hairnets 
are provided each day. Circulating ice 
water is on tap. The entire working 
segment of the cafeteria is air con- 
ditioned, and quiet music is played 
through a central public address sys- 
tem during working hours. Employe 
response to these features was imme- 
diate and improved personnel rela- 
tions were at once apparent. 

The cleaning of vegetables is done 
in the storeroom as an integral func- 
tion of the unit. This simplifies the 
food control system in that vegetables 
reach the kitchen ready for cooking 
and in quantities that are easily con- 
trolled. Personnel crowding is re- 
duced in the kitchen, excessive soil is 
reduced, and definite supervision of an 
important department is possible. 

Heated food containers are provid- 
ed for the handling of cooked foods so 
that travel by personnel into the serv- 
ing area is eliminated. Handling is 
reduced to a minimum and waste mo- 
tion is eliminated. In the event of a 
delay in getting food from the kitchen 
to the customer, the food is kept at 


predetermined and preset tempea- 
tures. 

A roast oven and a matching-sized 
electric food warmer are provided for 
banquet use. 

Vegetable cookery is limited to 
small portions; vegetables are cooked 
at 5 minute intervals during the serv- 
ing period. A bank of 3, 5, 10 and 40 
gallon steam-jacketed tilt kettles is 
provided for this purpose. The two 
pressure steamers are automatic. Time 
and thermostatic controls make pos- 
sible preset cooking times and pres- 
sures. When the time has elapsed, the 
steam shuts off and is exhausted from 
the cooking chambers. Light indica- 
tors show when food is cooking, when 
cooking is completed, and when steam 
has been exhausted from the cham- 
bers for safety in opening the doors. 


FOUR DISHWASHING SECTIONS 

Dishwashing facilities incorporate 
four sections: silver, glassware, china 
and trays. A conveyor belt carries soiled 
equipment to the various stations. At 
the first section, glassware is removed 
and washed in a glass washer. An at- 
tached section blows cool air over the 
washed and sterilized glasses, making 
them ready for return to the dining 
section and immediate use. The sec- 
ond section is for silver and a silver 
washer and drier is used. 

At the point at which china dishes 
are taken from the conveyor, excess 
soil is removed by passing the dishes 
through special equipment. A _ two- 
tank machine is used for washing with 
an attached electronic dispenser for 
controlling the detergent percentage. 
A dish drier is attached to the ma- 
chine. This eliminates hand toweling 
with its heavy drain on manpower. 
Dishes are then transferred directly 
to heated automatic dispenser units 
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reduces cross traffic. 








Stainless metal bake ovens are convenient to work tables. Ranges are set out from wall for ease in maintenance. 





Pre-rinse section speeds up handling of soiled dishes. A two-tank dishwasher assures peak-load capacity. 
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Attractive salad counter is merchandising medium. Well lighted dining area is popular with students. 
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and are returned to the serving areas. 

Trays, however, are hand-washed in 
a special sink compartment if soil is 
not excessive; excessive soil 
clings to the trays, they are washed in 
the dishwasher. 

The coffee-making operation utilizes 
a specially constructed unit of two 


when 








12 gallon urns with a hot water jacket. 
Equipment includes pumps and me- 
ters to make it as automatic as possible. 
Thermostats set at a minimum 200 
F. and a maximum 210° F. retain the 
coffee and water at temperatures re- 
cently recommended in coffee research. 
Another feature is the facility of 


drawing from both sides of the urn, 
making possible increased speed. 
The storage area is small in relation 
to the kitchen, but a modern food 
stores building on the campus pro- 
vides daily deliveries not only of fab- 
ricated meat cuts, but of produce, gro- 
ceries and dairy products as well. 
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KEY TO PLAN OF KITCHEN AREA 
1. Ranges 17. Salad work table 33. Waitress lavatory 46. Ice cream cabinet 
2. Fryers 18. Salad dept. sink 34a. Soiled dish table 47. Dish storage 
3. Roast oven 19. Salad dept. work table 34b. Prewasher & disposal unit 48. Dish & glass storage table 
4. Floor nt 20a. Bread cutting table 34c. Clean dish table 49. es ove _ = & 
5. Steam jacketed kettle 20b. Electric toaster 34d. Soiled dish table emonade cooler 
(60 gal.) : . 50. Hot chocolate urn 
6a. Steam jacketed tilt kettle 21. Electric food warmer 35a. Glass washing machine 51. Glass storage table 
(5 gal.) 22. Irregular shaped loading 35b. Glass drier 52. Tray & silverware stand 
bb. Steam jacketed tilt kettle table 35c. Glass drying rack 53. Salad makeup table 
oe. . Bake oven a. Silver washer . 
08 get.) 23. Bak 36a. Sil h 54. Sandwich & salad counter 
6c. Steam jacketed tilt kettle 24a. Pastry st 36b. Silver drying table 
(20 gal.) 6. etry Seve ote Oot Me 59. Ice cube maker 
. inki : a. Vish machine 
7. Pressure steamer 24b. Drinking fountain 37b Drier ' 60. lee flake maker . 
8. Ventilating hood 25. Proof box ae sf adie 61. Insulated ice storage bin 
9. Sink 26a. Ventilating hood 39. Aut +5 > a 62. Vegetable peeler 
. Automatic dish dispenser ; 
10. Electric mixer (80 qt.) 26b. Floor pan unit 63. Portable sink jem 
ie. Betn-merie 27. Baker's sink & drain table Ab bal’ tend eeuiten 64. Vegetable preperation sink 
IIb. Cook's table 28a. Baker s work table 41. Irregular shaped bread, 65. wee preperation 
12. Cook's table with hand sink 28b. Spice bins pastry, dessert and drink a 
13. Triple row sauce pan rack 28c. Pie crust roller service counter 66. Vegetable cutter 
14. Work table 29. Mixer table 42. Hot roll electric warmers 67. Reach-in freezer 
15. Banquet work table & 30. Electric mixer (20 qt.) 43. Twin coffee urn (24 gal.) 68. Food trucks 
electric food warmer 31. Pastry rack 44. Checker's stand 69. Salad display 
16. Pot washing sink & drain 32. Double subveyor & 45. Pastry storage & cutting 70. Dessert display 
table conveyor table 71. Milk display 
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First Effects of Korean War on Campuses... A.C.E. Calls Conference on Emergency 


Planning . . . May Expand R.O.T.C. Soon. . . Columbia to Supply Office Funds for 


Religious Counseling . . . Harvard Votes to Increase Faculty Retirement Benefits 





Columbia Gives 
Financial Aid to 
Religious Program 

New York.—Columbia University 
has adopted a new policy whereby a 
substantial part of the expenses of the 
religious counselors of the four major 
faiths on its staff will be assumed by 
the university. 

Dr. Grayson L. Kirk, vice president 
and provost, reports that in the past 
the entire expense of the counselors’ 
work, including the salaries of secre- 
taries and office costs, has been borne 
by the various religious agencies in 
the community. Under the new pro- 
gram, Columbia University will supply 
all funds for clerical assistance and will 
make contributions toward office ex- 
penses. 

Commenting on the university's ac- 
tion, Dr. Kirk asserts: “This step is 
but one illustration of Columbia's 
steadfast concern for the religious life 
of its students. It is a recognition of 
the university's own responsibility in 
this regard, a responsibility discharged 
all through the years by the mainte- 
nance of the chaplaincy; in more recent 
decades by the cooperation, encourage- 
ment and official status afforded the 
religious groups on the campus, and 
currently by the expansion of the un- 
dergraduate curriculum in religion to 
include 36 courses covering every ma- 
jor field of religious thought.” 


Colleges Draft War 
Emergency Plans 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—Early in July, 
the American Council on Education 
held a meeting of representatives of 
national education organizations and 
appropriate governmental agencies to 
consider the effective réle of colleges 
in meeting the emergency created by 
the Korean and world situation. 

The conference discussed three is- 
sues: (1) desirable policy affecting 
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students and staff in the event Selective 
Service is reactivated; (2) policy re- 
garding technical personnel not sub- 
ject to Selective Service but whose 
services might be required by govern- 
ment or industry; (3) effective utiliza- 
tion of physical facilities and staff for 
training military and civilian personnel. 

The American Council on Education 
and its committee on relationships of 
higher education to the federal gov- 
ernment will continue to review the 
issues involved in possible war mo- 
bilization as related to colleges. The 
committee has asked college adminis- 
trators to indicate how they believe 
their institutions can best contribute 
in the war emergency. 


May Expand R.O.T.C. 
WASHINGTON, D.C.—As a result 
of the Korean war, it is expected that 
the House and Senate armed services 
committees will shortly act on bills to 
provide for immediate expansion of 
R.O.T.C. training for the army, air 
force and navy. One official has esti- 
mated that this will involve an ex- 
penditure of more than $75,000,000, 
which will have a tremendous impact 
on the college campuses of this country. 


Income Tax on Fellowships? 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—On the mat- 
ter of whether fellowships or scholar- 
ships should be taxed, the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, through its deputy 
commissioner, has ruled that the basic 
criterion for the determination of 
whether the fellowship or scholarship 
shall be subject to income tax is 
whether or not it is solely for the 
benefit of the individual. It appears 
that each case will be decided on its 
merits and that in case of doubt the 
holder of a fellowship should submit 
his case in written form to the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue for a 
ruling. 


Effect on Campuses 
of War Situation 
Reviewed Briefly 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The troubled 
situation in Korea has already affected 
colleges and universities and may have 
more serious results if world condi- 
tions become more unsettled. 

The program for loans to educa- 
tional institutions for the construction 
of housing facilities had just become 
law (P.L. 475), and the administration 
of the program was getting under way. 
A directive from President Truman to 
Administrator Foley of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency has sus- 
pended for the present time further 
activity, and no financial commitments 
are to be made to colleges and univer- 
sities. This is most unfortunate, some 
authorities believe, since P.L. 475 
would aid colleges in constructing fa- 
cilities which are urgently needed and 
which could be used in serving the 
armed forces and other governmental 
agencies in the case of an emergency. 

According to Washington observers, 
it is likely that the Korean situation 
may cause curtailment and restrictions 
in the use of building and construction 
materials. As we go to press, no such 
restrictions have gone into effect, but 
college administrators should be pre- 
pared for allocations and perhaps ra- 
tioning of these materials if 
situation becomes worse. 


the 


No adverse effects have been felt by 
colleges and universities in the pros- 
pects for extending social security to 
these institutions. Proposed amend- 
ments to present social security laws 
have already been reported favorably 
by the joint House and Senate commit- 
tee, and it is expected that the revised 
bill will be passed by both bodies and 
signed by the President in the near 
future. 

The proposals to revise corporation 
and income tax laws to reach contro- 
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This is Goodform 
Institutional Chair No. 4706 


? the chairs it buys, as in the cars 
it sells. the Ford Motor Company 
puts a high rating on comfort — along 
with smart appearance, good perform- 
ance and sound economy through 
a long service lifetime. Those are the 
yardsticks for the selection of this 
Goodform Aluminum Chair, No. 
1706, of which you will see thousands 
in Ford employee dining rooms and 
cafeterias. 

Comfort is designed into every 
Goodform chair—in correct propor- 
tioning and balance, in the shaping 


of seat and back, in the use of luxur- 


There is a complete line < 
of GF metal furniture — 
desks, tables, chairs, files 

and shelving 
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Ford Motors favorite 
dining room chair 
is this Goodform 


In a chair 


podform 


means 
comfort 


ious foam rubber cushioning. Smart- 
ness and beauty are inherent in the 
simple lines of chair design and the 
effective contrast of sparkling natural 


aluminum and colorful upholstery. 


Aluminum of welded construction 
makes an ideal frame —rugged and 
rigid, light to handle, fireproof, and 
long lasting. ‘The hard, satin-smooth 
finish is kept clean and bright through 
the years by simple washing with 
soap and water. 

For prices and a folder showing 
the many different models in the 


Goodform Aluminum Chair line, 





write to The General Fireproofing 


Company, Department 5-20, 


Youngstown I, Ohio. 


GOODFORM 
ALUMINUM CHAIRS 
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FIREPROOFING 


Foremost in Metal Business Furniture 
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versial questions of taxation on busi- 
nesses and real property owned by, 
or for the benefit of, colleges and uni- 
versities have been shelved for the pres- 
ent and likely will not be considered 
by Congress this year. 

Chairman Rankin of the House vet- 
erans committee says it is too soon to 
start work on providing amend- 
ments that would make it possible for 
veterans of the Korean war to be 
eligible for benefits of the G.I. bill. 


SOLID 
KUMFORT 


Trinity Develops Program 

HARTFORD, CONN.— Trinity Col- 
lege recently launched a long-range de- 
velopment program in which it plans 
to earmark $2,500,000 in future gifts 
for additional professorships to sup- 
port general salary increases for the 
faculty, to add new courses, and to 
enlarge the teaching staff. The institu- 
tion's endowment will be increased by 
$1,500,000 to provide additional aid 
in the form of scholarships. 
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SOLID KUMFORT Chairs That Fold 
are used in the Dining Halls at the 
University of Notre Dame. D.C. Ford, 
Director, writes, ‘We have been very 
well satisfied with these chairs and 
have had numerous comments regard- 
ing their appearance and comfort.” 
Rastetter Chairs combine beauty with 
strength and ability to withstand hard, 
constant use. They have the added 
advantage of foldability. Write for 
new catalog of Wood and Magnesium 
models. 
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Harvard Increases 
Retirement Benefits 

CAMBRIDGE, MAss.—Following a 
two-year study, the Harvard Corpora- 
tion has voted to increase the univer- 
sitys contributions to its faculty 
retirement plan. Under the new plan, 
the university will raise its contribu- 
tions from 5 to 744 per cent of the 
salary of each faculty member and ad- 
ministrative officer, and each partici- 
pant will continue to contribute 5 per 
cent of his salary, thus providing the 
basis for larger retirement benefits in 
the future. 

The new plan replaces one that has 
been in effect since 1936. It offers each 
faculty member and administrative of- 
ficer a choice between having future 
contributions accumulated for him in 
the university's general investment ac- 
count or used to purchase an annuity 
contract from Teachers Insurance and 
Annuity Association. The plan took 
effect July 1, but faculty members 
have until November 1 to exercise 
their option. 

Recently, Harvard officials announced 
that as of July 1, 1950, the university's 
1948 retirement plan for employes 
other than faculry members and ad- 
ministrative officers had been modified 
by a decrease in employe contributions 
and by the inclusion of minimum re- 
tirement benefits for specified lengths 
of service. 


Recreation Building 
for Mary Baldwin College 

STAUNTON, VA.—According to a 
recent announcement by President 
Frank Bell Lewis of Mary Baldwin Col- 
lege, plans have been developed for a 
new building to house student recre- 
ational and social activities at the col- 
lege. Construction on the project will 
begin this summer. 

The new structure will be three 
stories in height, with pillared front 
age, in keeping with other college 
buildings. It will be of fireproof con- 
struction, masonry and steel, with the 
brick facing painted white to conform 
with other buildings. The building 
will house the college bookstore, post 
office, student telephones, and a lunch 
room. 

The main floor will contain a large 
social room, while the third floor will 
accommodate more sitting 
rooms, and a locker room for day 
students. 


two ofr 
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Replace your old 5 


oI Bausch & Lomb 
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Exclusive variable focus condenser 





Exclusive nosepiece with roller bearing stop 
Exclusive bronze body tube dove-tail slide 
Exclusive patented lever fine adjustment 
Threadless cell lens mounts 

Coarse adjustment with matched rack and pinion 
Substage with full 360° ring mount 

Integral substage illuminator (optional) 


Balcoted optical system (optional) to reduce 
reflections and flare 


SwO THE DIFFERENCE 


WITH A DEMONSTRATION 


Yesterday's finest microscopes are not good 
enough for today’s problems. Let your own 
test prove the smooth-as-silk motion, pre- 
cise focusing and illumination control, 
world’s finest optical system, and time-and 
effort-saving convenience of a new B&L Lab- 
oratory Microscope. 


WRITE for complete information and demon- 


stration to: Bausch & Lomb Optical Com- 


pany, 767-T St. Paul St., Rochester 2, N. Y. 


_Laboralry Microscopes 
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Part of Financial Woe 
Due to “Fancy Projects” 


New YorK.—A preliminary finding 
of the Commission on Financing 
Higher Education, which is operated 
on grants from the Carnegie and 
Rockefeller foundations, 
part of the financial problem of col- 
leges is the competition with other 
institutions. In “keeping up with the 
Joneses” they are wasting funds on 
fancy projects. 

The commission has not completed 


shows that 












Annual application 
and daily sweeping does 
the job. 


Coffman hall is used daily by 
Rochester, Minn., public school 
pupils, and frequently by outside 
groups. But the magnesite floor 
always is clean and shows no 
signs of wear. 

A. C. Lundholm, maintenance 
director of the Rochester school 
system, says that’s because “‘wear 
never gets through to the floor.”’ 

Here’s his system: 

During the summer all floors 
are scrubbed with Multi-Clean 
floor machines, and mopped elec- 
trically with Multi-Clean wet or 
dry vacuums. Wood floors then 
are given a coat of Multi-Clean 
Floor Preserver. The final step on 
all floors is spreading a coat of 
Multi-Clean wax and buffing it 
with the floor machines, 

The result is that wear is ab- 
sorbed by the wax, and kept off 
the floor. Regular sweeping is 
practically the only maintenance 
required during the school year. 


r 


WRITE TODAY 
for full information j 


MULTI-CLEAN| & 








Scrubbing with 
steel wool pad. 


its summary report, but it is likely that 
when it is submitted in the fall, the 
report will call for more regional edu- 
cation programs and the elimination 
of expensive research at liberal arts 
colleges. 

It is apparent from the study that 
state institutions are facing problems 
in financing as well as the private col- 
leges are and that, in general, teachers’ 
colleges are not receiving funds com- 
parable to those given other profes- 
sional schools. 

In general, gifts and alumni fund 


Magnesite floor in Coffman Hall. 


All floors in the Rochester 
system’s eight buildings are 
protected and beautified by 
the Multi-Clean Method. 
Multi-Clean supplies used 
include Floor Cleaner, 
Floor Preserver, Water- 
proof Wax, Dry-Sheen and 
oil type furniture polishes. 

Multi-Clean can help you 
solve any floor problem 
anywhere in the United 
States and in Canada. 


MULTI-CLEAN PRODUCTS, INC., Dept. 22F 
2277 Ford Parkway 


Gentlemen: Please send me more information about the 
Multi-Clean Method for preserving and beautifying floors. 


St. Paul 1, Minnesota 


Dnsehabaddedcnsckcavescucendasecesostsssensss 
ERENEED cccocccccesaceesecthenseeéseeeosseneséee es 
7277 ST. PAUL 1, 
FORD PARKWAY MINNESOTA Deesnccecencsccesessse Zone... .State.......... 


FLOOR AND RUG 


MACHINES . 


INDUSTRIAL VACUUMS . 


CUSTOM CLEANING CHEMICALS 
PERMANENT FLOOR FINISHES 
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drives appear to be holding up well, 
according to the commission's surveys. 


Traveling Placement 
Officers Pays Carleton 


NORTHFIELD, MINN.—Dr. Leith 
Shackel, director of the Carleton Col- 
lege Placement Service, and her as- 
sistant, Jane Andrews, recently em- 
barked on a 5000 mile business trip, 
making contacts and gathering infor- 
mation to be used in the vocational 
guidance and placement program for 
Carleton students. 

In the last three years, Dr. Shackel 
and Miss Andrews have traveled more 
than 15,000 miles and made about 650 
calls on businesses, industries, grad- 
uate schools, social welfare agencies, 
and other organizations. This unique 
feature of travel by Carleton’s Place- 
ment Service directors is one reason 
that placement averages close to 100 
per cent for every Carleton graduating 
class. 

Information gathered during these 
trips includes whether or not the busi- 
ness or industry has a training pro- 
gram, what positions are available to 
liberal arts graduates, whether or not 
preference is given to graduates with 
certain major fields, opportunities for 
advancement, opportunities for worfen, 
wages, working hours, pensions, pos- 
sibilities for summer work, recruit- 
ment programs, location of other 
plants or offices, and procedures to be 
followed in recommending students. 


DePauw Makes Student 
Government Survey 

GREENCASTLE, IND.—A recent sur- 
vey of student government practices 
at 44 colleges and universities con- 
ducted by a committee at DePauw 
University revealed several highlights 
of interest to college administrators 
responsible for student counseling 
work. 

Of all the colleges and universities 
surveyed, an average of 55 per cent 
of all students voted in student elec- 
tions. In schools without fraternities 
or sororities, the average vote was 79 
per cent. Thirteen colleges used the 
senate system and 20 of them elected 
members of the student government 
groups at large. The average size of 
the student governing group is 18.5 
members. 

Results indicate that the higher the 
percentage of Greek letter organ- 
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IT PAYS TO LOOK 


el 
DORMITORY FURNITURE! 


"Carrom-Built” mens fasta Sthemato 


CARROM INDUSTRIES, INC. 
LUDINGTON, MICHIGAN 


SEE OUR TWO BEAUTIFUL NEW FURNITURE 
GROUPINGS ... WRITE TODAY! 
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Look into this Carrom-built combination dresser-desk, 
for example. Here is the design and construction that 
assures lasting strength. Here is durability that pro- 
vides the necessary stamina to take severe institu- 
tional wear and tear. And such construction is typical 
of all Carrom furniture . . . beds, dressers, tables, 
chests, chairs, and other pieces. So look to Carrom 


for extra strength plus beauty, clean-cut designs 
for easy maintenance and wear-resistant finishes. 
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ization the less politically organized 
| the vote seemed to be. The survey re- 
vealed that political parties were not 
| in existence on 28 campuses, and only 
12 of the 44 colleges answered “yes” 
to the question concerning the exist- 
ence of organized parties. Among 
those colleges with more than two- 
thirds of the campus organized, only 
one school had fixed parties. 


V.A. Has New Rule on 
Supplies and Equipment 
WASHINGTON, D.C.—A recent reg- 
ulation by the Veterans Administra- 
tion initiates a new policy in relation 
to supplies and equipment for veterans 
in education and training. Under 
present regulations, the V.A. will con- 
tinue to pay for all supplies and equip- 
ment for training as long as they are 
customarily required of all students in 
similar training and the veteran must 
have such supplies on hand at all 
times. Tools that belong to an institu- 
tion if issued from a central tool room 


or used only to demonstrate processes 
will not be paid for. 

The V.A. states that the institution 
must purchase such equipment on the 
basis of bids from three dealers or 
distributors and that the V.A. will pay 
only the amount of the lowest bid. 


North Texas Starts 
11 New Buildings 


DENTON, TEX.—A_ $5,250,000 
building program undertaken this sum- 
mer will bring the North Texas State 
College physical plant up to an esti- 
mated worth of $12,381,028, accord- 
ing to President W. J. McConnell. 

The summer building program in- 
cludes 11 structures; a science build- 
ing, men’s physical education building, 
and two residence halls will be ready 
for occupancy in September. 

Construction work began last month 
on a women’s gymnasium, education 
building, and library annex; these 
should be completed in one year’s time. 
Last approved of the group of new 
buildings—a women’s residence hall, 
two dormitories for men, and a football 
stadium to seat 20,000 spectators— 
should be completed by September 
1951. 


It’s Now Kendall College 
EVANSTON, ILL.—The name of 

Evanston Collegiate Institute has been 

changed to Kendall College by action 
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THE PREFERRED SCHOOL PLUMBING 










7” victor MAGIAOSE 
SELF-CLOSING FAUCET 


A water saver. Like all Crane 


re 


mr Dial-ese faucets, MAGI- 
, CLOSE reduces wear and 
r consequent dripping. ““Works”’ 


: of the faucet is an interchange- 
able cartridge — replaced in 
an instant. 





) x Crane Rhodile Lavatories 


The Rhodile answers the demand for Crane quality at 
low cost. Wall mounting makes cleaning easy .. . 6” 
splash back protects wall .. . Dial-ese controls permit 
easy Operation and low maintenance. . . porcelain 
enameled cast iron withstands years of hard usage. 
From the complete Crane line of quality school plumbing. 


For everything in school plumbing, see your Crane Branch, Crane Wholesaler, or Local Plumbing Contractor 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 
836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 5 
PLUMBING AND HEATING * 
VALVES © FITTINGS + PIPE 
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of the trustees and members of the cor- 
poration. The new name honors the 
Kendall family, benefactors of the 
school. Two brothers, H. R. Kendall 
and G. R. Kendall, recently established 
the Kendall Foundation in memory of 
Curtis P. Kendall, another brother. 


Transactions now in progress indicate 
that funds from the foundation will be 
available for operating expenses of 
Kendall College within a year's time. 
At a later date, funds may be available 
for capital expenditures. 


$13,219,350 Budget for 
New York’s Colleges 


New YorK.—The Board of Higher 
Education, in a closed meeting, recently 
adopted a report by its master plan 
study committee calling for an ex- 
penditure of $13,219,350 on capital 
budget projects for 1951. 

The report was based on a master 
plan study given to the board last 
February by Donald P. Cottrell, dean 
of the College of Education of Ohio 
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KEEPS FLOORS GLOSSY, 





NEW! 


FLOORS stay shining and clean looking, keep 
their new beauty longer when you protect them 
with Neo-Shine Self-Shining Wax. Best of all, 


only one coat of Neo-Shine is needed for pro- 
tection against months of heavy traffic. The secret’s in Neo-Shine 
. . « for it not only contains the best pure Carnauba wax but it is 
highly concentrated—designed to spread further and cover thor- 
oughly. A thin coat dries bright and forms a glistening hard wax 
film that is not slippery. It’s safe for use on any floor. Try it.. 


NEO-SHINE 


Concentrated War 
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HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. 


HUNTINGTON, INDIANA - TORONTO 


Photo courtesy Hedrich-Blessing, Horper School, 
Wilmette, Childs and Smith, orchitects 


CONTAINS 50% MORE SOLIDS THAN ORDINARY WAXES 
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State University, who had been re- 
quested to make a study into the needs 
of the young people of New York City 
for public higher education in the 
next two decades. 


New Steam Plant for 
Slippery Rock College 

SLIPPERY ROCK, PA.—A new cen- 
tral steam heating plant for Slippery 
Rock State Teachers College is being 
designed. A three-story brick and steel 
frame building, 70 by 80 feet, will 
house three boilers. A radial brick 
chimney, 175 feet high with an in- 
side diameter of 6 feet at the top, 
will also be constructed for the plant. 

The basement of the building, 
which is adjacent to the athletic field, 
can be used as a locker room and field 
house. Laundry facilities will be in- 
stalled on the main floor. 

The two new boilers are designed 
tor a 20,000 pounds’ per hour con- 
tinuous rating, and a four-hour peak 
rating of 25,000 pounds per hour; they 
will operate at a steam pressure of 120 
pounds per square inch. 


Bookstore Discounts 
to Employes, Faculty 


OBERLIN, OHIO.—A _ recent sur- 
vey by the National Association of 
College Stores reveals that 44 stores, 
or 16 per cent of those responding in 
the survey, offer no discounts to em- 
ployes or faculty of the school. Eighty 
per cent give discounts to other em- 
ployes or faculty. 

Nineteen per cent of the stores do 
not handle trade books (this does not 
include those stores that give no dis- 
count). However, of the 167 stores 
giving a discount, 110, or 67 per cent, 
give a discount ranging from cost to 
more than 20 per cent. 

Two hundred seven stores in the 
survey give discounts on textbooks, 
with 52 per cent of them giving a 
10 per cent discount. Stationery dis- 
counts vary more than do those of 
any other item; most stores discount 
between 10 and 20 per cent. 


Planned Social Science Hall 

The architectural firm of Magney, 
Tusler & Setter, Minneapolis, should 
have been credited with the plans of 
the new building for social science at 
the University of Minnesota described 
on pages 32 and 33 of the July issue 
of this magazine. 
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DURABLE JUBULAR 
DESKS AND CHAIRS 


provide multiple study 
groups in one room! 


Norcor’s tubular steel desk and chair 
set has many unique structural 
advantages. Straight, rather than 
tapered legs, provide larger floor 
contact and better glide. Desk frame, 
which features a continuous leg 
curvVED pLywooD stretcher, is welded into one 

integral unit for stronger, permanent 
rigidity. Chair frame is also unit 
welded and features an angle steel seat 
brace, book storage type leg stretchers. 
Polished glides on both units are 
removable only by use of a tool. Desk 
in standard heights of 30, 29, 26 

and 23 inches. Chairs in seat heights 
of 13, 15, 17 and 18 inches. Optional 
sizes available. Choice of solid 
hardwood or curved plywood in 
Natural or School Brown finish with 
Brown, Taupe or Beige frames. 





Write for catalog of 
complete seating line. 
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NORCOR MANUFACTURING CO., INC. - GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 
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photocopy paper 


@ There’s plenty about Kodagraph 
Contact Paper that your operator 
will like; plenty that you will like. 

It is so easy to use—in any type of 
contact photocopier . . . has wide lati- 
tude... and amazing uniformity— 
from sheet to sheet, package to pack- 
age. This eliminates trial-and-error 
testing, split-second timing. There is 
less waste . . . your photocopies are 
delivered faster. 

And what photocopies—crisp, legi- 
ble reproductions in dense photo- 
graphic blacks, clean whites! 

So order Kodagraph Contact Paper 
next time. The price is right, too. 


Kodagraph Contact Paper 


“The Big New Plus” 
in the office copy field 


Write today for free new 
booklet giving full details. 








EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY LA 

Industrial Photographic fs 

Division ; IK Oa 4 lk 
Rochester 4, N. Y. (0) (i G| | 


TRADE-MARK 
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SPEED UP 
REPAIRS and 


BELT SANDER 


Use American Sanderplane Belt Sander 
to save labor in sanding desks, black- 
boards, and other reconditioning jobs. 
Also, a good vocational tool. Many times 
faster than a hand plane. Use on wood, 
metal, marble,stone, composition board. 
Sands material down to a new clean sur- 
face. Two models—with and without 
dust collector bag. Well-balanced, 
powerful, efficient. 


FLOOR SANDER 


Get your floors in shape 
with more speed and lower 
cost! Use a new 
American Super 
8—cuts twice as 
fast as stand- 
ard 8” floor 
sander! 2 
H.P. motor 
drum 
driven by vari- 
speed transmission ... drum speed range 
from 1600 to 2800 r.p.m. assures great- 
est efficiency under varying conditions 
.+-correct drum pressure selected by 
variable control—52 Ib. to 103 Ib.—to 
meet all conditions in floors. Operates 
efficiently even with low voltage! 


POWER SAW 















Save time and labor 
in school mainten- 
ance and construction “& 
with American Portable 
Electric Saws. 10 times faster than hand 
sawing. Cuts wood, stone, metal, tile, 
compositions. Big power. Motor devel- 
ops 2% H.P. with blade speed 5400 
R.P.M. Easy one-hand operation. 8 14” 
blade makes 3” straight cut, will cut 
2%” plank at 45° angle. 


AMERICAN Floor Surfacing Machine Co. 
590 So. St. Clair S$t., Toledo 3, Ohio 


SEND COUPON! 











i 
i e American Floor Surfacing Machine Co. , 
j 590 So. St. Clair St., Toledo 3, Ohio 1 
j Send latest bulletin—price on the following: | 
' American Sanderplane Belt Sander ' 
\ American Super 8 Floor Sander 
' American Power Saw : 
l Name. 1 
1 Street | 
‘ 
City State | 
RGR tn as Gsdes Gide a> db @ @ a as @ i 
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Veteran-Teachers Get 

Special V.A. Treatment 
WASHINGTON, D.C.—The Veterans 

Administration has announced that it 


will give “special consideration” to vet- 
| eran-teachers who plan to spend their 
| summer taking graduate G.I. bill train- 


ing after the July 25 cut-off date. 

V.A.'s regulation on the deadline, 
based on the G.I. bill, states that vet- 
erans discharged before July 25, 1947, 
must have started training by July 25, 
1951, if they want to continue. Those 
discharged after July 25, 1947, have 
four years from their discharge date in 
which to begin. 

After the cut-off date for starting, 
veterans will be expected to remain in 
continuous training in order to stay on 
the G.I. bill rolls. An exception has 
been made for interruptions for rea- 
sons beyond a veteran's control. 


Veteran-teachers who take graduate 


courses under the G.I. bill during suc- 


ceeding summer vacations may con- 
tinue to do so after the entrance dead 
line, so long as their courses were 


| started prior to the cut-off date and are 


resumed every year, V.A. ruled. 
The teacher will have to meet cer- 


tain qualifications. His study must lead 


toward a degree; he must be continu- 


ously ¢ oyec as a scnooiteacner, 
ly employed hoolteach 


| and he may not skip any GL. bill sum- 


mer sessions. 

Summer training by teachers for the 
purpose of obtaining a degree is a 
“long recognized practice” of the pro- 
fession, V.A. pointed out. Because of 


| the veteran-teacher's “unique position, 
| V.A. said, it will consider him to be in 


“continuous pursuit of his course . . . 
within the meaning of the governing 
law and regulations,’ so long as he 
takes courses each summer with the 


objective of getting a degree. 


Orange County, N.Y., 

Starts New College 
MIDDLETOWN, N.Y.—As a result of 

intensive community effort, a new col- 


| lege, known as Orange County Com- 


munity College, will open in Septem- 
ber to serve the students of Orange 
County. 

Interest in establishing a community 
college stemmed from the fact that a 
report by the state education depart- 
ment four years ago disclosed that 
fewer young people from Orange 
County attended college than from any 
other area in the state. This lack of 


participation in college education by 
their young people spurred citizens of 
the area toward establishing a new 
college. 

As a result of a generous gift from 
Mrs. Christine Morrison, an estate of 
18 acres with a four-story stone resi- 
dence, a smaller building, a concrete 
garage, and a modern barn and green- 
houses will serve as the nucleus for the 
campus. 

The new institution has been ap- 
proved by the State University of New 
York and expects to have an enroll 
ment of 200 students and a faculty of 
15 when the doors open on September 
21. For county residents, tuition will 
be $600 a year, with one-third pro- 
vided by the state, one-third by the 
county, and the remainder to be paid 
by the students. 


GIFTS AND BEQUESTS 

e Smith College, Northampton, Mass., 
announces that its four-year goal of 
$7,000,000 for a 75th Anniversary Fund 
has been reached. The fund campaign 
represented contributions by more than 
20,000 persons; 83 per cent of the Smith 
College graduates have contributed to 
the campaign. 


e Antioch College, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio, hopes to raise $125,000 for an 
engineering building. Alumni will set 
up campaigns in major cities in the 
nation and also conduct a direct-mail 
effort. 


e Princeton University during the last 
has than $500,000 
from 10,800 alumni, parents and friends 


year raised more 


of the institution. 


e Tufts College, Medford, Mass., an 
nounces a Second Century campaign for 
$4,200,000 needed for endowment of 
faculty salaries, establishment of schol 
arships, special equipment in the med 
ical and dental schools, and completion 
of a student activities center. 


e Ohio State University, Columbus, 
has received two gifts totaling $15,400 
for research projects. A grant of $10,000 
will finance research in 
the department of chemistry, and the 
other one will be utilized for an indus- 


trial relations’ performance survey. 


fundamental 


e Yale University reports that $770,182 
has been contributed by alumni through 
the efforts of the Yale Alumni Fund 
organization. The average gift was 
$36.79, which represented an increase 
of $9.62 over that of the previous year. 
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Princeton Project 


PRINCETON, N.J.—Dr. Harold W. 
Dodds, president of Princeton Univer- 
sity, recently announced that construc- 
tion will soon begin on the new $500,- 
000 building to house the university's 
Woodrow Wilson School. The Wood- 
row Wilson School of Public and In- 
ternational Affairs was founded in 
1930 to combine work in history, eco- 
nomics and political science for stu- 
dents preparing for public affairs or 
related fields. 
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Sliding Walls for 
Cleveland College 


CLEVELAND.—Sliding walls and col- 
lapsible classrooms will be a feature 
of the new Cleveland College. 

The front of the building, except 
for elevator shaft space, will be made 
up of windows, providing each class- 
room with improved lighting and ven- 
tilation. 


According to Dennis Blair, who was 
the designer, the movable wall in 
classrooms will be made of light 



























KEY or KEYLESS 
LETTER BOXES 
R 


FO 
SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


For efficient handling and low cost 
distribution of mail to the adminis- 
trative staff and students, specify 
CORBIN letter boxes. 


Made in 4 different sizes for varied 
requirements and arranged to fit 
available space. 


Letter boxes are furnished with either 
pin tumbler locks (keyed) or with 
(keyless) automatic combination lock 
for easy operation, convenience and 
maximum security. 


Furnished in sections, completely as- 
sembled, with pigeonholes — ready 
for service. 


Complete plans and elevations of 
your requirements will be furnished 
without expense or obligation to you, 


Write today for the free copy of the 
illustrated pamphlet (LB) describing 
letter boxes. 


Corbin 


Cabinet Lock 


WOOD PRODUCTS DIVISION 


THE AMERICAN HARDWARE CORP 


v Britain ( t ’ USA 


weight metal which can be unbolted 
from the floor to lengthen or shorten 
rooms according to registration re. 
quirements. Corridor walls will con- 
tain storage cabinets for supplies. 


University of Omaha 


Has Big Budget Increase 

OMAHA, NeEB.—Regents of the Uni- 
versity of Omaha recently voted a 
1950-51 budget of $1,198,057, which 
represents an increase of $104,236 over 
the current budget. 

The continued increase of salaries 
and operating costs caused the board to 
vote an increase in tuition fees of from 
$5 per credit hour to $6 per credit 
hour, effective Sept. 1, 1950. The ad- 
ditional nonresident fee will be in- 
creased from $3 to $4 per credit hour, 
it is announced. 

In this year's budget, salaries will 
account for the largest single expendi- 
ture. Faculty salaries recently have 
been increased, according to merit, 
upon the recommendations of the de- 
partment heads, the deans, and the 
president. 


Bulletin Board 


Subject of New Film 
COLUMBUS, OHIO.—Ohio State Uni- 
versity recently announced production 
of a filmstrip produced by its teaching 
aids laboratory on the subject “How to 
Keep Your Bulletin Board Alive.” 
The filmstrip, by a series of cartoon 
representations, attempts to diagnose 
the present faults of most bulletin 
boards. It then proceeds to suggest 
some general rules about captions, 
illustrations and text materials which 
will help a person preparing a bulletin 
board to improve his layout technic. 
The film should be of considerable 
help to administrators in maintaining 
or in improving appearance of college 
bulletin boards around the campus. 


$3,000,000 Program 


DENTON, TEX.—By action of the 
regents of North Texas State College, 
a $3,000,000 building program has 
been launched which will provide for 
the construction of three new buildings 
—an education building, a women’s 
gymnasium, and an addition to the 
library—and will also permit the com- 
pletion of construction work under way 
on a science building, men’s gymna- 
sium, and men’s residence hall. 
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- | PICTURES that SPEAK LOUDER THAN WORDS 


.... in terms of NEW 
FURNITURE for Lounges, 


Reception Rooms 


and Club Rooms 
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SIKES “Butterscotch” finish, has the charm of 
old-fashioned hospitality . . . rugged con- 
struction that old master craftsmen would ad- 
mire .. . and economy of maintenance that 


saves many dollars in refinishing and repairs. 


a eS 


Write for complete details, giving specific uses 
you have in mind. SIKES “Colonist Craft’ is 
also available for bedrooms, dining rooms,— 


for for almost every college furnishing need. 





DINING ROOMS, LIBRARIES, 


the 
ym- FOR DORMITORIES, SIKES 
1 4 om : % fornitwre CLASSROOMS, OFFICES, RECEPTION ROOMS, CLUBS 





way 
\na- . ITERSCOT 
THE SIKES COMPANY, INC. ° 20 CHURCHILL STREET ° BUFFALO 7, N. Y. 
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H. W. Loman, 
former purchasing 
agent at Pennsyl- 
State Col 
lege, State College, 
Pa., has 
named purchasing 
agent of the Uni 
versity of Houston. 


vania 


b een 





H. W. Loman 


Mr. Loman’s appointment becomes 
effective September 1. Other appoint 
ments at the University of Houston 


include the naming of Dr. Terrel 





Spencer, former registrar, to the post of 
vice president of student services, and 
of Dr. C. F. Hiller, dean of the College 
of Arts and Sciences, to the vice presi- 
dency for university development and 
public relations. C. E. Cole, university 
auditor, has been promoted to controller 
and assistant business manager, and 
C. F. McElhinney, formerly business 
manager, to vice president and business 
manager. 


Rev. Harold Wayland Tribble, presi- 


dent of Andover Newton Theological 


Today, as in any other enterprise, school records have 
evolved to the point where it takes the best in figuring 


equipment to do the job properly . . 


. and economically. 


The Remington Rand Printing Calculator helps you achieve top 
speed and accuracy in the keeping of attendance records, 
submitting reports for federal and state allocations, 
compiling scholastic data — in all the figuring work that 
university business management requires. 

The Printing Calculator gives you lightning fast addition and 
subtraction, automatic division and direct multiplication 
—with the faster 10 key keyboard. And you have positive 
assurance of accuracy on the printed tape—one computation 
is all you ever need for absolute accuracy. 

Call your Remington Rand office for courteous, FREE 
demonstration, or mail the coupon below. 


Copyright 1960 by Remington Rand Inc. 














| Business Machines and Supplies Division, Room 1623A, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 
Please send, without cost or obligation, calculator idea-booklet “Facts About Office Figures.” 
er - nites 

School___ SSS ee aa —_ 
City Zone State 
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School, Newton Center, Mass.. recently 
assumed the presidency of Wake Forest 
College, Wake Forest, N.C., where he 
succeeded Thurman D. Kitchin, who 
resigned. 

W. Emerson Gentzler, business man- 
ager of University, New 
York City, has been named assistant 


Columbia 





W. E. Gentzler 


T. A. McGoey 


provost and director of student interests 
at the university. Thomas A. McGoey, 
halls 
and assistant to Mr. Gentzler, has been 
chosen Joseph P. 
university 
residence halls, becomes director. 
James W. Griswold of Park College, 
Parkville, Mo., has been named treas- 
urer-elect of Phillips Exeter Academy, 
N.H., to Corning 
Benton, who will retire after 40 years 
of service to the academy on Aug. 31, 
1951. 


director of university residence 


business manager. 


Nye, assistant director of 


Exeter, succeed 


will assume his 
duties at the school on September 1 of 


Mr. Griswold 


this year. 

Olaf Lundberg, chief accounting ofh- 
cer of the University of California, 
Berkeley, has been named controller of 
the university. No change in duties is 
involved in this change of title, but it 
is in line with the trend toward desig- 
nating the chief fiscal accounting officer 
as controller. 

Karl E. Metzger, assistant to the 
president of Rutgers University, has 
been appointed secretary of the state 
university. As secretary of the univer 
sity, Mr. Metzger will continue to serve 
as general assistant to the president 
and also will assume general super- 
vision of the official publications and 
public ceremonies of the institution. 

Joseph Staples, a member of the 
faculty of Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Mass., has been named to an admin 
istrative post at Wilson College, Cham- 
bersburg, Pa. At Phillips Academy he 
was an instructor in French. 

Malcolm A. Love, dean of the College 
of Arts and Sciences at the University 
of Denver, will succeed John O. Moseley 
as president of the University of Nevada. 
Dr. Love’s appointment will become 
effective September 1. 
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If you have ever tasted a Sexton preserve or jelly you are bound to 





agree that they are different. The secret of their superb flavor and 


natural color is in our insistence upon selecting only the finest 





fruits and berries . . . blending them with crystal cane sugar... 
and then cooking, slowly, in small batches. The result is an ambro- 


sial delight to your guests... and a touch of artistry to your service. 


*» 
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Copperweld* Chain Link Fence is 
the protective fence that protects it- 
self. It never needs a drop of paint— 
no maintenance costs to worry about. 
There's no other fence like it. It is 
made of Copperweld Wire—with a 
thick, durable copper covering in- 
separably ‘“‘Molten-Welded”’ to a 
strong steel core. 

Because of its unique construction, 
Copperweld Fence is rust-proof, cor- 
rosion-proof. It provides long lasting 
property protection regardless of at- 
mospheric conditions. It stays strong 
and in alignment. It costs less because 
it lasts longer. 

Write today for a sample of Cop- 
perweld Fence and a copy of our 
new catalog—free on request. 

*Trade Mark 
COPPERWELD STEEL COMPANY 


1020 Monongahela Ave., Glassport, Pa. 


This Cut-away Section of Copperweld Wire 


nows why 


COPPERWELD 











Steel Core _/ : 
For Strength WwW 
THE EXCLUSIVE 
COPPERWELD “MOLTEN-WELD” MAKES 

THE 2 METALS INSEPARABLE 
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John Pond, as- 
sistant purchasing 
agent at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 
has recently been 
named director of 
purchases for the 
New York Univer- 
sity-Bellevue Med- 


John Pond 
ical Center. His appointment becomes 


effective September 1. 


Edward K. Graham, formerly dean 
of faculties at Washington University, 
St. Louis, has been named chancellor 
of the Woman’s College of the Univer 
sity of North Carolina. His appoint 
ment became effective in July. 


Granville D. Davis, former member 
of the staff of Little Rock Junior Col- 
lege, Little Rock, Ark., has been named 
to succeed the late John A. Larson as 
president of the college. 


Robert S. Mullen, assistant purchas- 
ing agent at Harvard University, has 
been named to succeed Prescott Vose, 
Harvard's purchasing agent, whose ap- 
pointment as comptroller of the Univer- 
sity of will become 


Maine, Orono, 


effective September 1. 


Wayne O. Reed, 
state superintend 
ent of public in- 
struction for 
Nebraska, has 
been appointed 
of 
Nebraska State 
Teachers College 
at Peru, where he will succeed the late 
William L. Nicholas, who was killed 
by a disgruntled faculty member. Dr. 
Reed took office on August 1. 


president 


W. O. Reed 


Edgar C. Cummings, dean and act 
ing president of DePauw University, 
has been appointed president of Coe 
College, Cedar Rapids, lowa, Dr. Byron 
S. Hollingshead’s resignation as presi- 
dent of Coe becomes effective on Jan- 
uary I. 

Dr. John A. Guinn, president of San 
Angelo College, San Angelo, Tex., has 
been named to succeed Dr. Louis H. 


| Hubbard as president of Texas State 


College for Women at Denton. Another 
administrative appointment was the 
selection of Claude Castleberry as di- 
rector of all food service operations. He 
succeeds Nell Morris, who resigned to 
take a position with a business concern. 


Mother M. Dorothea Dunkerley, dean 
of the College of New Rochelle, New 





Rochelle, N.Y., has been named to the 
presidency of the institution. Mother 
Dorothea is the first nun to hold the 
office of president of the college; she 
succeeds the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Francis 
W. Walsh. 

James Herbert 
Case Jr. has been 
elected _ president 
of Bard College, 
Annandale-on- 
W.Y ie 
where he succeeds 
Dr. Edward C. 
Fuller, 
since October 1946, who is resigning in 
order to return to teaching. Mr. Case, 
formerly president of Washington and 


Hudson 





J. H. Case Jr. 


president 


Jefferson College, Washington, Pa., was 
on leave of absence last year making a 
comprehensive study of the problems 
of small liberal arts colleges and of how 
they may best meet the needs of the 
students and of the times. 

Roger Crowell Gay, assistant dean, 
New York Medical College, has been 
named president of Nasson College, 
Springvale, Me. He succeeds Har- 
rison M. Davis Jr., who recently was 
appointed headmaster of Hackley 
School, Tarrytown, N.Y. 

James William Maucker, dean of 
the education at Montana 
State University, Missoula, has been 
elected president of lowa State Teachers 
College at Cedar Falls. He will succeed 
Malcolm P. Price, who has resigned 
from administrative duties in order to 


school of 


continue his service to the institution 
as professor of education. 


William P. Rupert, purchasing agent 
at Champlain College, Plattsburg, N.Y., 
has been named administrative assistant 
to the vice president of the University 
of Bridgeport at Bridgeport, Conn. His 
appointment to the new post became 
effective August 1. 

Lee Medsker, dean of Wright Junior 
College, Chicago, has been named di- 
rector of Contra Costa Junior College, 
Martinez, Calif. He will be responsible 
for supervision of the building program 
at the institution and the selection of 
personnel and faculty. 


Dr. L. E. Roberts, academic dean 
and West 
Georgia College, Carrollton, has suc- 
ceeded Lloyd Alvin Moll as president 
of Middle Georgia College, Cochran. 


dean of administration at 


Dr. Roberts’ appointment became effec- 
tive in July. 
(Continued on Page 68.) 


















Can you guess what this is ?* 


' 


Guessing is fun—but 
knowing is better! 


And when it comes to planning laboratory and science-room facili- 
ties, nothing beats having the facts! e That's why 4 out of 5 school administrators responsible 
for laboratory planning make it a practice to consult a professional laboratory equipment manu- 
facturer. They know that by availing themselves of experience gained in equipping thousands 
of school laboratories, better facilities can be secured at less cost. e An unvarying recom- 
mendation of these professional manufacturers is that laboratory equipment specifications be 
separated from the specifications covering general construction. Only by doing this can you 
secure separate, direct bids on this highly specialized equipment from companies which are 


completely qualified to supply it. 


Here are three simple, logical steps to better laboratory planning — 


T Call in a professional manufacturer of laboratory equipment before final speci- 
® fications are drawn up. 


2 Have the specifications covering laboratory equipment either separated 

® from the general building specifications or, if made part of the general 
building specifications, have them included as a separate section to permit 
direct bidding to contractors or owner by professional laboratory equipment 
manufacturers. 


3 Secure prices on laboratory equipment directly from professional manufac- 
® curers of these materials. 


—THIS FILE-FOLDER WAS DESIGNED FOR YOU! 


It contains a variety of authoritative information on laboratory planning and will 
be a useful, permanent addition to your files. If you have not received your copy, 
write for it today! 





LABORATORY EQUIPMENT SECTION 


SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS MAKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


= 20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE « CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
hea © 1950, S.AM.A. 





There are mighty good reasons why 4 out of 5 schools are equipped by professional laboratory manufacturers 
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Anckerglass FOREST GREEN Anchorglass TUMBLERS 


Rich, distinctive Anchorglass Forest Green, attractive and colorful, Anchor Hocking’s extensive line of tumblers...a complete range 
is ideal for use in either color harmony or contrast settings. of styles and capacities; plain or decorated; crystal or colored: 
The line includes every item for modern, practical table settings. pressed or blown; footed or heavy bottom; bulge or straight side 


JADE-TTK FINE-AING 


Says Harry G. Mitchell, buyer for Nedicks, 


“Just a little over a year ago, we tried out your Jade-ite Dinnerware 





in a few locations. We instructed our supervisors to check 
and report carefully. I am happy to report that 
Jade-ite came through with such 
provable savings for us, that we are extending 
its use throughout the Nedicks chain. 
We fully believe that Jade-ite Dinnerware will 


cut our dinnerware costs considerably.” 


Nedicks, “the most famous 


name in orange drink”, comes to Anchor Hocking, 
“the most famous name in glass”, for rugged, 


economical, handsome dinnerware...Jade-ite. 








Cut 
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Anchotglass JADE-ITE FIRE-KING RESTAURANT WARE Ovenglass. Sanitary...non-absorbent, easy to clean and keep clean. 
Cut your dinnerware costs in half with Jade-ite Fire-King. Heat- Colorful...makes food look better. Available in a complete service... 
proof...will not crack or craze from hot foods. Stain-proof...smooth, ideal for restaurants, hotels, cafeterias, lunchrooms, institutions, 
hard surface will not discolor. Rugged...made of durable Fire-King fountains and coffee shops. 


natural at ®.. Nedicks 


Nedicks .. . famous for quick, clean service ... serves over four million people 
each month in their ninety establishments. So it is only natural that rugged, 
beautiful Jade-ite Dinnerware would win out at Nedicks. Jade-ite is so ideally 
suited for the demands of quick, clean service. Jade-ite Dinnerware can take 
anything that is dished out in the way of speed, heat and repeated 
runs through washing machines. Jade-ite stands up above all other dinnerware 
because Jade-ite is rugged, heat-proof, sanitary, stainproof and inexpensive. 

Ask your jobber to show you the complete line of Jade-ite Fire-King Restaurant 
Ware. And at the same time, may we suggest you ask him to show you 
Anchorglass Royal Ruby, Forest Green and Crystal tumblers, goblets, sherbets 


and other essential items required for efficient economical mass feeding purposes. 






Anchor Hocking Glass Corporation | Lancaster, Ohio 


’ 


“The most famous name in glass!’ 


7 
TRADEMARK Can R HOCKING GLASS CORPORATION, LANCASTER, OHIO 








NEWS... woo 


John Francis White, dean in charge 
of development at Illinois Institute of 
Technology, Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed vice president in charge of de- 
velopment at Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, Cleveland. The appointment 
becomes effective September 1. 


Howard R. Taylor Jr., former public 
information officer for the U.S. Marine 
Corps Reserve, has been named assistant 
to the president at Fenn College, Cleve- 
land. Mr. Taylor’s appointment be- 
comes effective immediately. 

Rev. Edmund F. Christy, O.F.M., 
has been named vice president and 
bursar of Siena College, Loudonville, 
N.Y. 

Ellis F. White, dean of State Teachers 
College, Jersey City, N.J., recently was 
appointed president of Fitchburg State 
Teachers College, Fitchburg, Mass. The 
appointment, announced by the Mas 
sachusetts Board of Education, became 
effective in July. 

Rev. Paul Shell Powell, president, 
Kentucky Wesleyan College, Win 
chester, Ky., has announced his resig- 
nation after 13 years of service with the 
institution. He has not yet said whether 
he will return to the ministry or con- 
tinue in the educational field. 

Dale D. Welch, president of Alma 
College, Alma, Mich., has resigned, 
effective September 1. 

Ira Richardson, president of Adams 
State College, 
nouned his resignation recently; he has 
served the college since its founding in 
1925. 

Wilbur W. White, president of the 


University of Toledo, Toledo, Ohio, 


Alamosa, Colo., an 


has resigned for reasons of ill health; 
his resignation will become effective 
August 31. 

John Maurice Munson, 
emeritus of Michigan State Normal 


president 


College, Ypsilanti, died recently at the 
age of 72 years. He served as president 


from 1933 to 1948. 


Dr. Charles C. Ellis, president emer- 
itus of Juniata College, Huntingdon, 
Pa., died recently at the age of 75 years. 
His presidential term stretched from 
1930 to 1943. 


Ruth M. Yakel, acting assistant di- 
rector and therapeutic dietitian of the 
Indiana University Medical Center, has 
been named to succeed Gladys E. Hall 
as executive secretary of the American 
Dietetic Association. Miss Yakel’s ap 
pointment became effective July 1. 
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DIRECTORY OF 


Association of College and 
University Business Officers 


Central Association 

President: John K. Selleck, University of 
Nebraska; secretary-treasurer: C. C. Long, 
University of Illinois. 


Eastern Association 

President: H. R. Patton, Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology; secretary-treasurer: Ir- 
win K. French, Middlebury College, Middle- 
bury, Vt. 

Convention: December 3-5, Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, Canada. 


Southern Association 
President: C. B. Markham, Duke Uni- 
versity; secretary-treasurer: Gerald D. Hen- 


derson, Vanderbilt University. 


Western Association 
President: Elton D. Phillips, University of 
Southern California; secretary - treasurer: 
James M. Miller, University of California. 
ee May 1951. Santa Barbara, 
alif. 


American Association 

President: W. A. Hamilton, Lincoln Uni- 
versity; secretary: L. H. Foster Jr., Tuskegee 
Institute. 

Convention: May 1951. Virginia State 
College, Petersburg, Va. 

Association of College Unions 

President: Duane E. Lake, University of 
Nebraska; secretary-treasurer: Edgar A. 
Whiting, Cornell University; editor of publi- 
cation: Porter Butts, University of Wisconsin. 

Convention: April 1951. Michigan State 
College, East Lansing. 





ASSOCIATIONS 


Association of Physical Plant 
Administrators of 
Universities and Colleges 


President: E. J. Behler, Yale University: 
secretary-treasurer: A. F. Gallistel, Univer. 
sity of Wisconsin. 

Convention: May 
Oklahoma, Norman. 


1951. University of 


American College Public Relations 
Association 

President: Stewart Harral, University of 

Oklahoma; secretary-treasurer James W. 


Armsey, Illinois Institute of Technology. 
Xavier University, Cincinnati. 


College and University 
Personnel Association 
President: George W. Armstrong, Uni- 


versity of Pennsylvania; secretary-treasurer, 
Ruth Harris, University of Illinois. 


National Association of College 
Stores 
President: Ralph Stilwell, UCLA; executive 
secretary: Russell Reynolds, Box 58, 33 West 
College Street, Oberlin, Ohio. 


Convention: April 29-May 2, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


National Association of 
Educational Buyers 
President: Rev. J. Leo Sullivan, S.J., Col- 
lege of the Holy Cross; executive secretary: 


Bert C. Ahrens, 45 Astor Place, New York, 
N.Y. 





WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 





POSITIONS WANTED 


Business Manager Presently employed in this 
capacity; many years practical business ex- 
perience; college graduate, major in Finance; 
39 years old; married; available upon agree- 
ment. Write Box CW 8, COLLEGE AND 
UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. 





Business Officer—-8 years’ experience in finance 
and economics; personable and capable of as- 
suming responsibility: sound approach to 
problems of business and administration: age 
32; single; excellent recommendations; desires 
position with broad outlook; B.S. Degree, Big 
Ten University. Write Box CW 15, COLLEGE 
AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. 





Chief Business Officer Varied responsible 
business experience, now assistant business 
manager large eastern university: age 37; 
M.B.A., Protestant; experienced in business 
management and stretching dollars. Write 
Box CW 12, COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
BUSINESS. 





College Bursar or Business Manager—Three 
years’ experience as bursar; M.A. Degree in 
Commerce and Economics; college teaching ex- 
perience; other valuable experience; married. 
Write Box CW 10, COLLEGE AND UNIVER- 
SITY BUSINESS. 


Address 


Food Executive—-Middle aged woman, fine 
commercial and college experience: excellent 
references; midwest or southwestern states 
preferred; available now. Write Box CW 14, 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. 





Superintendent of Buildings, Grounds and 
Farm—With many years practical experience, 
and of business ability: competent to main- 
tain, operate and expand a diversified physi- 
cal plant. Write Box CW 13, COLLEGE AND 
UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. 





Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds 

Seven years in present position: practical ex- 
perience in all phases of construction and 
maintenance; previous experience, assistant 
engineer in large department store and main 
tenance man in large factory. Write Box CW 


6, COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. 


POSITIONS OPEN 





College in New York City desires a man who 
has had broad accounting experience as comp- 
troller or assistant comptroller in a college or 
university; position has excellent opportunities 
for advancement; please give full details re- 
garding education, experience, references and 
salary expected; applications will be treated 
in strict confidence. Write Box CO 34, COL- 
LEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. 


replies to 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 
919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Ill. 


COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 








‘modernfold doors 











when you need to divide rooms! 


More school rooms without adding a square foot! 
That’s what these “Modernfold” movable walls 
mean! Accordion-like in their action, “Modern- 
fold” doors are ideal for dividing large rooms... 
such as lunch rooms and poten § halls . . . into 
classrooms. Yet, if the area is needed as a single unit, 


schools have found that under present the doorsare easily and quickly folded out of the way. 





More and more colleges and prep 


I. conditions, running a restaurant is a when you need more usable space! 


=-~< 


. Need more usable square feet in classrooms, school 
job for restaurant people -+. that the offices, lecture rooms, around wardrobes? That's a 


on job for a “Modernfold” door, too! It requires no 
simple solution to the problem is to put area for door swing. Instead, that area is entirely 
usable for chairs ... or perhaps, an extra desk. 


the job entirely in the hands of Cro 
” er er a My when you need to conserve costs! 


4, Brothers Food Services. . ; 
Practical? Of course! But beautiful, too! . . . avail- 
, . able in a wide variety of attractive colors to har- 
~~ This provides a complete, Crotty- monize with any color scheme. There’s no chipping, 
in- — or fading with this —— covering ... 
si : one : ° and it’s easily cleaned with soap and water. Main- 
- trained staff under administrative direc- | tenance is practically nil! And a the covering is 
a a sturdy steel frame—further assurance of smooth, 
tion and assures excellent food, efficient dependable service for years and years. 

nd For full details on this low-cost way of relieving your crowded 


unt y i school facilities, look up our installing distributor under “doors” 
in operation and much needed continuity in your classified telephone book... or mail coupon. 








of responsible management. Write for NEW CASTLE PRODUCTS \y) 
New Castle, Indiana 
1] In Canada: 


pa rticulars to Modernfold Door Company 


am ROTTY 


OPERATING IN 18 STATES AND 45 CITIES 


137 NEWBURY STREET 
BOSTON 16, MASS. 








by NEW CASTLE 


~ 
New Castle Products “nee@esesnesee 
P. O. Box 933 


New Castle, Indiana 
Gentlemen: 


Send me your new folder, showing how to relieve crowded school 
conditions. 


‘ 
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FOOD SERVICE MANAGEMENT SINCE 1930 
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MOORE KEY Conprok” 


OFTEN PAYS FOR STSELF 
WN LESS THAN 02 YéARS/ 





You owe it to yourself to investi- 
gate this modern system of key 
control. It saves money year in 
and year out by eliminating ex- 
pensive repairs and replacement 
of locks and keys. What’s more, 
it guarantees security, conve- 


nience and privacy. No wonder 
Moore Key Control is used 
throughout schools, institutions, 
hospitals, industry, government, 
transportation, communications, 
housing . . . wherever keys are 
used. Send for details today! 


COMPLETE SYSTEMS 
FOR EVERY NEED 


Wall cabinets of 
every size 


from $27.45 up 


Drawer 
file cabinets 


Section of a typical 





control panel 


“TELKEE | Oythelgnetan aie. =n Seema 





errant manus @ | P. O. MOORE, INC., Dept. C-2 
| 300 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Mail Coupon : Please send booklet, “The Missing ! 
today for Link,” describing MOORE KEY CONTROL. 
Free Booklet MmAMuuaa 
Address 
| City, State 

L 





...to meet all needs 
...to last for decades 


It's an easy matter to buy ALL home econom- 
ics furniture from one source, by coming to 
Walrus. You can make your selection from 
our catalog picturing tables, cupboards, mir- 
rors, fitting platforms, ironing board cabinets, 
wardrobes, and other items. 

These products are all well designed for 
practical use and long life. May we send you 
free catalog? 


WALRUS ALSO MAKES * laboratory furniture 

* library furniture ° 
* domestic science 
equipment 

manval training 
equipment 


soda fountains 
steam table units 
heavy-duty kitchen 
equipment 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


DECATUR ILLINOIS 
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STEEL FOLDING CHAIRS 


With the Exclusive 
FLEX-LOCK FASTENING SYSTEM 


Fasten in line as well as being secured firmly to the floor. One of 
the greatest safety measures ever devised for preventing the tip- 


ping and shifting of folding chairs—holds them absolutely rigid, 





No. 2317-L 
(Ganged Chairs) 
showing Fiex-Lock 
Fastening System 





Chairs can be readily unfastened and used as individual units 


when desired. Used extensively all over America in college 


auditoriums, gymnasiums, assembly halls, etc. Write for full 
details. 
CLARIN MFG. CO., 4640 W. Harrison St., Dept. F-8, CHICAGO 44, ILL. 











santa TUM 
ARRRICK Spovee 
REFRIGERATORS 


WITH 


STAINLESS 
STEEL 
EXTERIORS 


AND 


INTERIORS 





was HERRICK gives you complete food 
GP conditioning, plus stainless steel in- 
side and out. HERRICK stainless steel is not a plated 
finish, but a solid metal. It will not chip, crack or peel. 
It is impervious to food acids. For the ultimate in beauty, 
sanitation and permanence, insist on a HERRICK Stain- 
less Steel refrigerator. Write for name of nearest supplier. 


HERRICK REFRIGERATOR CO. WATERLOO, IOWA 


DEPT. C COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION DIVISION 


ita 


(|, He eancaninarrne RE 
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Favored by 
Thousandsl 
No. 1035-2 


NATIONAL'S Gp 


INSTITUTIONAL FURNITURE 
is Comfort-Engineered 


... For SEVEREST, TOUGHEST USAGE! 
Sivied SCHOOL, FACULTY, And STUDENT 


Comfort 
ENDORSED, APPROVED, DESIRED! 


No. 370-2 
MADE TO 
SELL AT 


Very New MW) iced 
Ask For p 


No. I7I-1 


































NATIONAL FEATURES 


sturdiest Frame Construction; 








A NATIONAL 
A wide choice in finest Plastic and Ne 104-2 
Fabric Coverings; Cushioning either in Foam 
Rubber or superb Spring Construction — A COM- 


BINATION GUARANTEED TO WITHSTAND HARD WEAR! 








? —_ Displayed At Space 1045, American Furniture Mart, Chicago 
atonal. , 


of CVARSPILLE 
y WELLINGTON Consult your School Supplier or write Sales Department at Evansville, Indiana 


NATIONAL FURNITURE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA « WELLINGTON, KANSAS 


Winning Ac 






























Exhibit Cases 


These exceptionally fine 
exhibit cases are used 
extensively for college and 
university exhibits. They 
offer the utmost in visibility, 
while the exclusive in- 
nerlocking feature keeps 
exhibits free from dust, 
vermin and moisture, and 


rd affords protection against 
n- theft. Michaels Cases are 
ed available in many styles, 
I. or built to meet special 


Y> requirements. Literature cov- 
ering complete specifications 
will be sent on request. 





% MUSEUM CASE DIVISION OF 


The MICHAELS ART BRONZE CO., Inc., Covington, Kentucky 


Manufacturers since 1870 of many products in Bronze, Aluminum and other Metals 
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EQUIPMENT— 
FURNISHINGS — 
SUPPLIES FOR YOUR SCHOOL 


No matter what you need — from front door to 
rear, you can get it here. 

Ranges — furniture — linens — utensils — janitor 
supplies — dishes — silverware — glassware — 
paper goods — chinaware — uniforms — plastic 
ware, etc. — yes, everything INCLUDING the kit- 
chen sink (we've got that, too!) Everything required 
where people eat, sleep, drink or play — and 
each item sold on a guarantee of satisfaction or 
money back. Please check up! — Swrely you need 

something NOW. 


if a DON salesman isn't around to- 
day, write us direct. Or—in Chicago 
— phone us (CAlumet 5-1300).When 
it’s DON— it’s DONE! 


EDWARD DON & COMPANY 
cee (8 2201 S. LaSalle 
CHICAGO 





New Improved, All-Steel, 
Odorless Sanitary Refuse 
Can Container with Built-in 
DDT Fumigator. 





424," x 21%" x 464". 
2 cans up to 30 gals. cap. 
wt., approx. 


Ideal for use in cafeterias, kitchens, in- 
firmaries, laboratories, dormitories, corri- 
dors, grounds, etc. to eliminate health 
hazards of uncovered refuse and unsight- 
liness of ordinary refuse cans. Encloses 
cans completely furnishing positive pro- 
tection against all animals, insects, and 
other carriers of disease. No spilling, no 
mess. Cannot be overturned. Rugged all- 
welded steel construction. White, alumi- 
num, or green baked enamel finish. Com- 
pletely weatherproof—for use inside and 
out. (Simplifies all problems of refuse 
collection and disposal.) Also available 
in single units. 


WRITE FOR FREE FOLDER AND PRICES. 





Moves Easily and NOISE- 
LESSLY on its 3-inch 
Rubber-tired casters. 












THE SANICON COMPANY 


NORFOLK. VIRGINIA 
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Get EXTRA locker security 


_ New DUDLEY 
_ Master-Keyed P-570 





| This is the sturdiest, most dependable 


| padlock you’ve ever seen. 


Easy-working, 


in rugged, satin- 
| finish case of cast aluminum. Combination 
| dial has 40 divisions . . . 64,000 possible 
combinations. Two-year guarantee. 


3-tumbler mechanism 





This Dudley Key is unique, can’t be 
duplicated on commercial key cutting 
machines. 


Master-Charted RD-2 


Rotating dial combination with rust resistant 
mechanism in a stainless steel case. Two-year 
Ruarantiee. 





Write for tree Catalog Folder that also 
shows built-in, master-keyed $-540 


DUDLEY LOCK 
CORPORATION 


570 West Monroe St., Dept. 822, Chicago 6, IM. 














PROTECTION PLUS 


Here are some of the exfra protective advantages 

you get when Realock Fence guards your property. 

. All fittings, hinges and locking devices have bolts 
on the inside, secure from tampering. 

. Heavily galvanized by a special process, Realock 

Fence is weather-resistant, extra strong and dur- 

able... costs little or nothing for maintenance. 












For additional features and free estimate 
consult your classified telephone 
directory — or write direct. 


hh 
id Seeger 


ate 


Ta V"-14 017 14: 


| WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIVISION 361 Delaware Ave., Buffalo 2,N.Y. 
THE COLORADO FUEL & IRON CORP, Continental Oi! Bidg., Denver 2, Col. 
THE CALIFORNIA WIRE CLOTH corp, 1080-19th Avenue, Oakland 6, California 


BRANCHES & DISTRIBUTORS IN KEY CITIES EVERYWHERE 
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IN TOWELS: 
RAPID ABSORBENCY =ECONOMY 


See how a drop of water is absorbed INSTANTLY by a Mosinee 
pure sulphate towel (the top one), while the ordinary paper towel 
(the lower one) “supports” a similar drop, failing to absorb it. 


No words can tell this story to buyers of 
school towels as effectively as the test 
pictured above. For when you purchase 
towels, you purchase the ability of a 
towel to dry hands quickly — and com- 
pletely. MOSINEE TOWELS, used through 
MOSINEE CABINETS, equal the utmost in 
washroom economy because they are made 


to meet rigid absorbency specifications. 


BAY WEST PAPER CO. 


Green Bay, Wisconsin 


Division of Mosinee Paper Mills Company 


MOSINEE 


a 
daa eens a 2 ‘iy see 
: MES TG Se ge ee a 


c Sic botte LE Souls 





PREP-TOWLS + ZIP-TOWLS - TRIM-TOWLS 
TURN-TOWLS + ROLTOWLS - BATH-TOWLS 
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WHEN YOU BUY... 





STOOLS and 
TABLE BASES 


Compare the quality of “CHF” 
stools and table bases with ordi- 
i ' nary equipment and you will 
& » quickly discover why cast solid 

bronze, cast aluminum and cast 
lane Crcoven Se iron finished in chrome or porce- 
Stool. Note base and | lain enamel are the finest stools 
ae see and table bases made. Base and 














column are cast in one piece pro- 





viding a smoother, neater -ap- 
pearance with no joint to work loose. Finishes are lus- 
trous, smooth and as long lasting as the metal itself. 
You protect your investment when you get these extra 
built in quality features of "CHF" cast construction! 





Installation of ‘*CHF"’' table bases in Student 
Union Building, Michigan State College. Col- 
umns are satin chrome with durable porcelain 
enamel bases in green . . . the school color. 


Write for Free Catalog! 





Distributors in Principal Cities 


THE CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY CO. 


“Dependable Since 1897" 
NORTH CHICAGO, Ili. 


3180 COMMONWEALTH AVE. 
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PEABODY 
ms; CHAIRS 


ARM 
In the New “SUN-TAN” Color 











Here's just what 
students want in a 
recitation or lec- 
ture room chair— 
real comfort—a 
rigid tablet arm—and a bright, 
cheery Sun-Tan color. 

Behind all this are sound con- 
struction and quality materials 
to insure long service under 
most demanding conditions. 


Write today for complete de- Chair 
tails on sizes—construction— No. 315 
prices—shipping—etc., to University 


THE PEABODY SEATING COMPANY, INC. 
BOX 23, NORTH MANCHESTER, INDIANA 





SAFETY AND PROTECTION 
THAT LASTS AND LASTS 


No other fence provides such 
long-lasting protection at such 


| CONTINENTAL 


low cost per year of fence life. | srget 
No other fence is made of KO- | CORPORATION 


NIK steel which contains copper, 
nickel and chromium for greater 
strength and longer life. And in 
addition, Continental Chain Link 
fence is galvanized after weav- 
ing for extra protection against | 


| Kokomo, Indiana 


| Please send FREE copy of “Planned 
Protection’"’—complete manual on 
property protection. 


rust and corrosion. For complete | N¢™e 
information on this better fence, | 
write Continental at Kokomo, | 4¢9'** 
Indiana. - 
City State 
*Trade Marks Reg. U.S. Pat. Of, ee OO OO 


CONTINENTA! 


“haa 
q 


CONTINENTAL 


STEEL CORPORATION 





PRODUCERS OF KOKOTE, Flame-Sealed, Cop- ALSO, Coated and Uncoated. 
turer's Wire 4 many. sises, po . wininned. pease “— Stee! Sheets, Nails. Cont:- 

» tem and wor Fin » Ore ead tal Chai xk F ’ 
including Galvanized, Coated, and special’ wire. and other A = 
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From coast to coast, leading schools recognize 
Peterson's reputation for quality furniture for 
laboratory, home making and library depart- 
ments. What ever your requirements may 
be, call on Peterson's experts for an eco- 
nomical solution to your problems . . . No 
obligation is incurred. 


.teonarno PETERSON « oo., inc. 


CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 








1228 FULLERTON AVENUE 


Send for this Helpful Bulletin 









CHENLAUBS 


a For Better Furniture 


3501 BUTLER ST., PITTSBURGH 1, PA. 
ESTABLISHED 1873 
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| “omnes ROOM SPECIALTIES - 


VUL-COT | 


Walktebaskefs 


\ “The Stiff ‘Wings’ 


Another — elean under the Rim’ 
SPEED TOOL: 
@ Prevents lime \ 
hd agg ‘ \ , It does the job 
@ Removes germ-breeding in one around- 
scum and source of odors \ ’ the-bow/ stroke 





— gor oath looks... ca “ | LIQUID HAND SOAP 


with Lanolin 


Made of hard vulcanized @ It’s kind to hands, protects skin from “drying out”, pre- 
fibre, duna ul-Cots give a lifetime of service. They are vents chapping. 
‘in attractive, light weight, noiseless, do not crack, @ It's neutral . . . has no excess of oil that leaves that 
splinter, dent, rust or corrode . . . do not mar floors or “sticky” feeling after washing. 
fixtures. Vul-Cots greatly reduce waste handling and @ Ideal for surgeons, nurses, and office workers. 


@ it's ECONOMICAL! 


maintenance costs. Write today for catalog sheet giv- 
ing sizes, and prices. 


; Practical Styles: Round Taper (Nos. 2 & 3) pop- Us 

ular for office and school room use; Square Taper r 

(No. 5) a distinctive style ideal for executive of- PERFUMED FRESHETTES 
tS fices; Round Straight (Nos. 9 & 10) perfect for Rid rest rooms of objectionable 
= washrooms, basements, stores, mail rooms, fac- odors with the pleasant fra- 

tories. All styles are available in two standard grance of Holcomb’s Fresh- 
ET colors: maroon-brown and olive-green. ettes. Easy to use, no fuss or 
iS muss... and they last! 


—-* New! Tmproved{ 


Greatly improved manufacturing process 
makes possible new bonded seam construc- 
_ tion. This adds strength, improves appear- 
ance, assures cleaner waste handling— 
your assurance of an even finer Vul-Cot! 


Aerosol Sk 


~ —, 


DE-ODOR BOMB 
Holcomb’s DE-ODOR BOMB 








For Sale by Stationers and School Supply Houses Everywhere quickly destroys offensive 

iS odors permanently. Easy to 
use, just spray odors away. 

Used by hospitals, rest ts, 

UATANLECE trie Vur-Cot waste basket wer eg fit Ata i ee 


hotels, and schools across the 
with ordinary usage should last a lifetime. It is 
absolutely guaranteed as to material and work. nation. 


manship for a period of five years from date of purchase, . 
Write for. e ¢ Holcomb’s “Associated Wash- 


room Items” folder. Holcomb’s “Minit-Mizer” items make 
friends and money for you. 


J. lI. HOLCOMB MFG. CO. 


: « : ‘ . 5k € a: Barth and Palme: Streets, Indianapolis 7, Ind 


NEW YORK 18, N. Y INDIANAPOLIS 7 


when used only as a waste basket. If during 
that time in such service it proves defective, 


return and a new basket will be supplied. 


NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 


Wilmington, Delaware, U.S. A. 
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Additional Revenue for Your 
School Without Investment. 


Univendor 


Candy Vendors 


Candy is a healthful food—and can be conveniently avail- 
able to your students with UNIVENDOR Candy Vendors. 
UNIVENDORS will be installed and stocked with the 
finest brand candies, by a UNIVENDOR operator in your 
area... at no cost to your school. There is nothing to 
buy. What's more . the earnings will be shared with 
your school—for use in supporting school activities . . 

purchasing equipment or as you designate. UNIVE N. 
DORS are fully automatic—offer wide selection and 
are available in a variety of models. For complete details 
please mail coupon below. 


a 


328 GALE 


Stoner Mg. ‘Corfe. nurors, i..inois 


Gentlemen: We are interested in knowing more about UNI- 
VENDOR Candy Vendors. Please provide complete details with- 
out obligation. 
YOUR NAME 
TITLE 
SCHOOL 


ADDRESS___ 
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ACCOMMODATE YOUR 
FOOTBALL CROWDS 


SAFELY— 
ECONOMICALLY 


we 


Py 
Aa 





Loyal fans who attend your football games and other 
sporting events deserve both safe and comfortable seating. So 
don’t take a chance. Arrange to accommodate the crowds by 
increasing your seating facilities with Universal Steel Grand- 
stands . . . long famous for safety, structural strength, sim- 
plicity of assembly, comfort, long life, economy, and selec- 
tivity of sizes. In fact, Universals are buflit to hold more than 
four times the rated live weight load; always meet and usually 

surpass the most rigid 




















TABLE OF requirements. For 
prompt action, just 

SEATING CAPACITIES select the plan you need 
PLAN | No.1] No.2|No.3| No.4) from table at left or 
+ send us your specifica- 

Length | 90°0” | 138’0”) 1980”) 2340 tions. Universal engi- 
Rows neers will give you a 
High 2 10 10 12 cost estimate im- 
- mediately. Complete 
Capacity | 520 | 1000 | 1430 | 2028) catalog also free on 




















request. 


What About Your New Gymnasium? 
Don’t be caught short. If you have not specified Universal 
Fold-A-Way and/or Roll-A-Way Stands for safe, comfortable, 
economical seating in your new gym, act now! These must be 
.and that requires time. So, order today. 


fabricated to order.. 





BLEACHER co 


TREET 


MPANY 


Bleacher ‘Experts for Seat 30 Yeors 
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WHATS 


NEW 


1950 
Edited by Bessie Covert 


August 


TO HELP you get more information quickly on the new products described in this section, we 
have provided the postage paid card opposite page 80. Just circle the key numbers on the 
card which correspond with the numbers at the close of each descriptive item in which you are 


interested. COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSINESS will send og requests to the manufacturers. 
s 


lf you wish other product information, just write us and we 


Heavy Duty Projector 





The new 16 mm. Eastman heavy duty 
projector has been designed for auditor- 
jum and large group purposes. The unit 
provides high screen illumination and 
can be used with arc illumination under 
more stringent projection conditions. 

The new Model 25 is the result of 
years of intensive research and develop 
ment work to produce consistently high 
quality motion pictures under exacting 
requirements of daily use. The projector 
is intended for permanent installation 
but can be easily disassembled into three 
parts for ready portability. The mechan- 
ism is divided into two mechanically in 
dependent but interlocked assemblies for 
durability and quietness. The entire 
projector is designed on a mechanical 
unit basis for greater efficiency and ease 
in serviceability. Eastman Kodak Co., 
Dept. CUB, Rochester 4, N. Y. (Key 
No. 518) 


Crabgrass Control 


Crabgrass can be eliminated trom 
lawns through use of a new powder 
called Scutl. Developed by Scotts Lawn 
Research and tested on private lawns and 
by official and college agronomists, Scutl 
is recommended for use during the pe- 
riod roughly from mid-June to mid 
September. The powder is simply scat- 
tered over crabgrass areas where it falls 
on the broad blades. The particles ab- 
sorb moisture and eventually kill the 
growth. It is stated that the crabgrass 
should be killed off before it goes to seed 
te prevent heavier growths the following 
year. O. M. Scott & Sons Co., Dept. 
CUB, Marysville, Ohio. (Key No. 519) 
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Improved Sprinkler 


The versatile “Shower Queen” Sprin- 
kler, which covers a rectangular area up 
to 3250 square feet, has been redesigned 
for more efficient operation. The area 
to be covered is regulated at the faucet 
by the volume of water used. The 
“Shower Queen” throws the water high 
into the air from where it falls gently, 
wetting the entire area evenly. It is easily 
adjustable to operate right up to build- 
ings without wetting walls, walks or 
windows. It is not necessary to shut off 
the water in relocating the sprinkler as it 
can be pulled by the hose to the desired 
position. 

Among the improvements in the new 
model are needle point bearing, changes 
in the hydraulic motor to increase its 
power at low water pressures, new com- 
bination journal and thrust bearing to 
provide positive alignment for the gears, 
adjustment screw to permit compensa- 
tion for wear after long and constant use, 





casily accessible packing gland and run- 
ners of a new, more durable alloy metal. 
The capacity can be controlled for any 
need up to 300 gallons per hour. Acme 
Sprinklers, Dept. CUB, 412 Walbridge 
St., Kalamazoo 3, Mich. (Key No. 520) 


Mop Hanger 


Mops, brooms, cleaning brushes and 
other handled equipment can be hung 
up with the new holder recently intro- 
duced by Geerpres Wringer, Inc. Con- 
sisting of two wooden rollers on a strong 
wire clip mounted in an electroplated 
metal base plate attached by two wood 
screws to a wall or inside a closet, the 
holder is designed for use with prac- 
tically any thickness of handle. The 
wooden rollers make it easy to snap 
handles in and out of the holder while 
protecting the handles from marring or 
scratching. Geerpres Wringer, Inc., Dept. 
CUB, Muskegon, Mich. (Key No. 521) 


all make every effort to supply it. 


Vinyl Carpeting 


Arrazin Carpet is made of tough vinyl 
plastic over a layer of cellular rubber. It 
is attractive and comfortable and de- 
signed for use in areas subject to constant 
heavy traffic. It is highly durable and 
easy to maintain. The non-porous sur- 
face is resistant to oil, grease and food 
stains and to abrasive wear. It does not 
chip, crack or buckle when properly in- 
stalled. The sponge rubber base gives 
added comfort and the carpet is available 
in 10 rich colors. Hood Rubber Co., 
Dept. CUB, Watertown, Mass. (Key 
No. 522) 


Improved Sanderplane 


The new model American Sander- 
plane has a new type handle incorporat- 
ing a safety type trigger handle switch. 
Improvements have also been made in 
gear ratio ball bearings and in general 
machine features to make the Sander- 
plane more efficient and more easily op- 
erated. 

The machine is a portable, electrically- 
driven belt sander suitable for recon- 
ditioning of desks and other furniture 
and for general maintenance work. Be- 
cause of the high speed of the sanding 
belt, the Sanderplane is adaptable to 
metal, marble, stone and other surfaces 
as well as to wood and brings the ma- 
terial down to a new clean surface easily 
and quickly. The machine does the 
whole job, an open coat abrasive being 
used for the first cut and a fine abrasive 
for the finish. It is available with or 





without a dust collector bag. The Amer- 
ican Floor Surfacing Machine Co., Dept. 
CUB, Toledo 3, Ohio. (Key. No. 523) 
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Electri-conomy Typewriter 





The new electric typewriter announced 
by Remington Rand is known as the 
Electri-conomy. Ten engineering im 
provements have been made in the new 
machine to assure efficient operation. 
Important are one-space tabulation, gov 
ernor controlled tab-key carriage return 
for wide tabulations, faster bar 
operation and key resistance reduced 
almost 50 per cent. 

The new machine is streamlined with 
chip-resistant gray wrinkle finish and 
black plastic keys with injection molded 
characters that will not wear off. The 
black plastic operating levers and platen 
knob are designed to resist marking and 
staining. “Cushion-grip” rubber feet re 
duce machine sound and slippage. Rem- 
ington Rand Inc., Dept. CUB, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 1. (Key No. 524) 


space 





Research Microscopes 


The Series “E” research microscopes 
and accessories have recently been intro- 
duced by Bausch & Lomb to permit ex 
haustive study of a wide variety of spec 
imens. All models have an _ inclined 
binocular body that can be interchanged 
with a graduated monocular draw tube 
for photomicrography, measuring, micro 
projection and other research applica 
tions. The draw tube is adjustable and 
graduated from 146mm. to 172mm. in 
tube length. Three types of substages 
are also provided for routine, specialized 
and critical research. The new series has 
other special features and accessories for 
research. Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 
Dept. CUB, 635 St. Paul St., Rochester 
2, N. Y. (Key No. 525) 


Steel Seat Ends 


Temporary seating for any purpose 
can be quickly set up with S and R seat 
ends and rented, borrowed or school 
owned lumber. The seat ends are made 
of welded steel with electro plated bolts, 
treated to prevent rusting. When needed, 
lumber for seat and back is set into the 
ends, the “lumber-saver” clamps are 
tightened and the seats are ready for 
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use. When no longer required, the lum- 
ber can be returned or stored and the 
seat ends clamped together into a small 
unit for easy storing or they can be 
transported to another place of need. 

The seat ends are especially designed 
for comfortable seating and a floor brace 
for two-point contact prevents rocking 
when the seats are set up. Almost any 
wood available can be used. For the seat 
a 2 by 12 inch, two 2 by 6 inch or a 
2 by 8 inch plus a 2 by 4 inch plank 
can be used as well as other combina- 
tions. The back requires an 8 inch board 
and the foot rest a 4 inch board. The 
usual seat is eight to ten feet long and 
requires only two seat ends. For longer 
lumber more seat ends are used. For 
moving or storing ten seat ends are held 
as a single compact unit by hook bolts 
furnished by the manufacturer. Sher- 
man & Reilly, Inc., Dept. CUB, Ist & 
Broad Sts., Chattanooga 2, Tenn. (Key 
No. 526) 


Continuous Loop Panel for 
Tape Recordings 





The new Magnecord PT6-EL Con 
tinuous Loop Panel makes it possible to re 
peat recordings using standard sized tape 
without rewinding them to the original 
spool for play-back. The beginning and 
end of the tape are joined together in an 
endless loop and messages from 2 seconds 
to 15 minutes long can be played contin 
ually. The new unit will hold up to 600 
feet of standard tape and can be rack 
mounted or used as a portable combina 
tion. Illustration shows it used in con 
junction with the Magnecord PT6-AHX 
and PT6-H adapter panel, both mounted 
in a PT6-MA case. 

Tape recordings used for analysis and 
study can be replayed automatically with 
the new unit. The continuous loop of 
tape feeds on to the outside of the sta 
ticnary storage reel, winds inside and 
then comes out the center of the reel down 
through the normal tape path of the re 
corder. After passing over the heads, 
capstan and pressure roller, the tape re 
turns to the outside of the reel. The PT6 
EL is finished in Magnecord Gray ham 
merloid finish and operates equally well 
with plastic-based or paper-based tape. 
Magnecord, Inc., Dept. CUB, 360 N. 
Michigan, Chicago 1. (Key No. 527) 





Asbestos-Glass Fabric 


A new fire resistant fabric made of 
glass and asbestos has recently been an- 
nounced. The new fabric is composed 
of glass yarns interwoven with Asbeston, 
a new asbestos yarn recently developed, 
Asbeston-glass is produced in the form 
of gray goods and sold to converters for 
dyeing and printing in patterns and 
colors. The fabric is light in weight, 
stable under atmospheric changes, has 
high strength, low stretch and good re. 
sistance to abrasion. United States Rub- 
ber Co., Dept. CUB, Rockefeller Center, 
New York 20. (Key No. 528) 


Continuous Freezers 


A continuous-type soft cream 
freezer, the Sweden Continuous Freezer, 
Model 1-160, has a number of new fea- 
tures. The draw-off gate is of the plunger 
type and is electrically controlled through 
a foot switch. The stainless steel plunger 
is designed for sharp cut-off of the prod- 
uct being dispensed. The top of the 
flat and contains a_ panel 
through which a removable heavy gauge 
stainless steel mix tank and fittings can 
be reached. From this refrigerated tank, 
a continuous mix feed device supplies 


ice 


freezer 1S 


mix and air in proper proportions for 
overrun control. 

The 1950 line of freezers has also been 
augmented by two batch-feeding freezers, 
available in both double-head 4 quart 
and 10 quart sizes. The batch-feeding 
feature of the new units consists of two 
4 gallon stainless steel refrigerated mix 
holding tanks placed in the top of the 
freezer and a magnetic solenoid valve for 
releasing a fresh supply of mix into the 
rear of the cylinder. The mix tanks are 
removable, without tools, for easy clean- 
ing. Manual filling during busy periods 
is eliminated in the new models and con- 


tinuous operation assured. Sweden 


——S 








Freezer Mfg. Co., Dept. CUB, 3401 
Seventeenth Ave. W., Seattle 99, Wash. 
(Key No. 529) 
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Waste Receivers 


The new “H” line of Sanette waste 
receivers has been redesigned to elim- 
inate the risk of exposure and contam- 
ination. A single carrying handle pre- 
vents hands coming in contact with in- 
fectious waste. The cover is opened by 
stepping on the pedal and the inner 
waste pail is easily removed by using 
the outside handle. When the cover is 
closed, the entire receptacle may be car- 
ried by the same handle. The leakproof, 
hot-dipped galvanized pail is easy to keep 
clean and specially processed waxed bag 
liners are available to keep the pail clean 
and save frequent washing. The new 
Model “H” Sanettes are available in 3, 
4,5, 7 and 10 gallon capacities in white 
enamel, special colors and grained walnut 
or mahogany. Master Metal Products, 
Inc., Dept. CUB, 291 Chicago St., Buf- 
falo 4, N. Y. (Key No. 530) 


Booksavers 


Made of Pliofilm, Booksavers are 
tough, fully transparent book covers so 
designed that the A-9 size will fit any 
book up to 9 inches in height and the 
A-10 will fit all books up to 10% inches 
in height. The Booksaver covers are easy 
to apply. They protect books from dirt 
and grime and are impervious to grease 
and liquids, including most acids. They 
can be cleaned with a damp cloth or 
with soap and water and are designed 
for long, hard usage. Saver Company, 
Dept. CUB, 1025 Vermont Ave. N. W., 
Washington 5, D. C. (Key No. 531) 


Improved Dispenser 


Improvements in the “French Boy” 
non-coin operated popcorn dispenser 
make the new Model “C” more efficient 
in Operation as well as more attractive in 
appearance. Designed for dispensing al 


ready popped corn, the dispenser has a 





hew type spout which eliminates spillage 
and the redesigned body is insect-proof 
and has chrome legs.. A movable tray 
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at the bottom is designed to handle all 
requirements of sanitation and is easily 
cleaned. The cover has been redesigned 
and the unit can be set up in any loca- 
tion desired. A.B.C. Popcorn Co., Inc., 
Dept. CUB, 3441 W. North Ave., Chi- 
cago 47. (Key No. 532) 


Odorless Paint 


Classrooms, corridors and offices may 
now be painted with a new odorless paint 
recently announced. Known as Keystone 
One Coat Flat Oil Paint, the product is 
a finish for use on walls, ceilings and 
woodwork. The specifically formulated 
process which makes the paint odorless 
is the result of 15 years of laboratory ex- 
perimentation. Rooms can be occupied 
immediately after painting with the new 
product. Keystone Paint & Varnish Co., 
Dept. CUB, 71 Otsego St., Brooklyn 31, 
N. Y. (Key No. 533) 


Steel Portable Grandstand 














Grandstand comfort is combined with 
portability and economy in the new pat- 
ented Model “8” steel portable grand- 
stand recently added to the Hussey line. 
The new Model “8” provides extra room 
between rows, footboards above the 
stringers and the patented construction 
is designed to permit unusually quick 
erection or dismantling of the stands. 
suilt of high strength steel, the stands 
are designed for safety under any load 
and for indefinite use. They are avail- 
able in 6, 10 and 15 tier sections with 
other sizes available to order. Hussey 
Mfg. Co., Inc., Dept. CUB, North Ber- 
wick, Me. (Key No. 534) 


Colorslide Projector 


The AO Performer 150 Delineascope 
is a new, popular priced 2 by 2 inch 
colorslide projector with many of the 
features of the MC 300. The machine 
provides high light output on the screen 
trom the 150 watt lamp, yet remains cool 
enough for comfortable handling. High 
fidelity of color reproduction and even- 
ness of illumination over the entire pic- 
ture area are the result of the skilled 
optical design. American Optical Co., 
Scientific Instrument Div., Dept. CUB, 
Buffalo 15, N. Y. (Key No. 535) 


Salvajector 





All food scraps can now be disposed 
of with the new Salvajector, a scrapping 
and pre-wash machine. In one operation 
the new model removes food scraps and 
disposes of them into the sewer in liquid 
form, prewashes the dishes and saves 
small tableware which might be lost. 
Thus hand scrapping and handling of 
food waste are eliminated and time is 
saved. 

The machine operates the same as a 
regular Salvajor Scrapping and Prewash 
Machine except for the food waste dis- 
posal feature. Instead of disposing of 
scraps into the regular Salvajor food 
waste basket, a fine grinder type dis- 
poser shreds the scraps, saturates them 
with water and discharges the mixture 
into the sewer. The Salvajor Co., Dept. 
CUB, 118 Southwest Blvd., Kansas City 
8, Mo. (Key No. 536) 


Freeze-Drying Unit 


Self-contained and mounted on a 
flanged floor pedestal, the new Stokes 
Model 103-FPM Freeze-Drying machine 
is a completely packaged unit. It con- 
sists of a manifold having 24 valve ports, 
a Freon refrigerated condenser, a high 
vacuum McLeod gauge and a high 
vacuum Stokes “Microvac” pump with 
oil clarifier. It has a batch capacity of 
3500 ml. and a capacity of 7500 ml. be- 
fore defrosting is necessary. F. J. Stokes 
Machine Co., Dept. CUB, 5909 Tabor, 
Philadelphia 20, Pa. (Key No. 537) 


Institution Sized Jell-O 


A new institution sized package is now 
available in Jell-O pudding in chocolate, 
vanilla and butterscotch flavors, each 
using one gallon of milk. The chocolate 
and butterscotch flavors are in the 2 
pound size and the vanilla in the 1Y, 
pound size. The new packaging sup- 
plements the regular 5 pound institution 
size. General Foods Corp., Dept. CUB, 
250 Park, New York 17. (Key No. 538) 
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Product Literature 


e “Guest Room and Dormitory Furni- 
ture, Group 5000, by Carrom” is the 
title of a folder released by Carrom In- 


dustries, Inc., Ludington, Mich. The 
folder is beautifully illustrated with 
photographs of beds, chairs, tables, 


chests, desks, dressers and other furni- 
ture and of two suggested room arrange- 
ments. One page is devoted to facts con- 
cerning the construction of “Carrom- 
Built” furniture and each illustrated item 


is described. (Key No. 546) 


e “Nesbitt, the Unit Ventilator that sets 
a New Standard of Classroom Comfort” 
is the title of a booklet recently released 
by John J. Nesbitt, Inc., Philadelphia 36, 
Pa. Charts, diagrammatic and illustra- 
tive drawings and photographs accom- 
pany the informative text. Subjects cov- 
ered include Protecting Comfort and 
Health in Your Schoolrooms, Cycles of 
Control, How the Syncretizer Works, 
Comfort Control, Uniform Air Dis- 
charge and Components of the Nesbitt 


Package. (Key No. 547) 


e A comprehensive discussion of “Du- 
plicators and Supplies for Every Dupli 
cating Process” is presented in the new 
Catalog 50, “Heyer Quality Products,” 
published by The Heyer Corp., 1850 S. 
Kostner Ave., Chicago 23. Fully indexed, 
with marginal subject tabs for quick 
reference, the catalog presents educa 
tional information on the subject of dup- 
licating by stencil, spirit or gelatin proc- 
ess, and gives full data on the full line 
of equipment and supplies offered by 
the company, including the new port- 
able addresser recently introduced. (Key 


No. 548) 


e New items for the laboratory which 
have recently been developed by W. M. 
Welch Scientific Co., 1515 Sedgwick St., 
Chicago 10, are described in pamphlets 
released by the company. Welch e/m ap- 
paratus in simplified design for labora- 
tory experiments is described in a two 
page leaflet. The new stainless steel 
triple-beam trip scale No. 4048 with pan 
and all three beams of stainless steel is 
described and illustrated in a compre- 


hensive four page folder. (Key No. 549) 


e A variety of practical suggestions on 
efficient institutional dishwashing is in- 
corporated in a new illustrated bulletin, 
“Better Ways to Cleaner Wares,” offered 
by Calgon, Inc., Hagan Bldg., Pittsburgh 
30, Pa. Actual photographs illustrate the 
16 page booklet which discusses the use 
of “Calgonite” mechanical dishwashing 
compound, the Calgonite Mechanical 
Dispenser, the Calgonite Electronic Con- 
trol which automatically maintains wash- 
ing solution at effective strength without 
waste and the company’s special com- 


pounds. (Key No. 550) 
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e Recommended outline specifications 
for gymnasium and other large area floor 
construction are available from the re- 
search department of the Maple Flooring 
Manufacturers Association, Box 678, 


Oshkosh, Wis. (Key No. 551) 


e The new Catalog No. 211 of “Crown 
Institutional Equipment” has recently 
been published by the Crown Institu- 
tional Equipment Co., 218 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 4. The 52 page book has 
a section on expendable supplies, includ- 
ing school and office furniture. It also 
introduces an adjustable typewriter 
desk, wood and steel duet student desks 
and steel combination filing and storage 
units. Two color pages illustrate the 
company’s line of bedroom furniture. 


(Key No. 552) 


e The complete new line of Universal 
Dishwashers is illustrated and described 
in a new 25 page catalog published by 
Universal Dishwashing Machinery Co., 
49 Windsor Place, Nutley, N. J. The 
new models include a Hi-Speed scrap 
per, two new Revolving Brush type glass 
washers, two new combination dish, 
glass and silver washers, a new roll-top 
dishwasher and a new three tank model 
with a built-in Hi-Speed scrapper. The 
catalog describes the improved Swing 
Wash Action available in a number of 


models. (Key No. 553) 


e An informative booklet on “The Dia- 
mond ‘Utiliscope’” gives practical illus: 
trations of how this wired television can 
be employed in teaching, testing, check 
ing, inspecting, watching and other ways 
in institutions and _ businesses. The 
“Utiliscope” is a television unit which 
operates within the organization for ob 
servation, through the wired units, at 
varying distances. Its many possible uses 
are illustrated in the booklet issued by 
the Diamond Power Specialty Corp., 


Lancaster, Ohio. (Key No. 554) 


e Detailed information is given in Cata- 
log 88-8, issued by Kewanee Boiler Corp., 
Kewanee, Ill., on “Kewanee Square-Heat 
Type ‘R’ Boilers.” This equipment is 
described as “a steel boiler for heating 
medium sized buildings dependably 
with high efficiency.” Descriptive infor 
mation, specifications and _ illustrations 
are augmented by blueprint type layouts 
for suggested installations. (Key No. 555) 


e A “Periodic Inspection Record for 
Maintenance of Fire Extinguishers” is 
available from the Ansul Chemical Co., 
Fire Extinguisher Div., Marinette, Wis. 
The chart is designed to help inspectors 
keep accurate records of their extinguish 
ers to ensure that they are always in 
working condition. Space for 26 inspec 
tions of up to 38 extinguishers is pro 


vided. (Key No. 556) 












e An attractive, illustrated folder on 
“Michaels Bronze Plaques” has been pub. 
lished by The Michaels Art Bronze Com. 
pany, Inc., 231 Court Ave., Covington, 
Ky. The various types of memorials, 
building plaques, honor rolls and name 
plates available from the company are 


illustrated and described. (Key No. 557) 


e Ideas and suggestions on modern pool 
layouts together with complete details on 
the correct drainage fittings to be used 
in the construction of new pools or the 
remodeling of old pools are given in a 
new 32 page Swimming Pool Drainage 
Products Manual SP-3 published by 
Josam Mfg. Co., 1302 Ontario, Cleveland 
13, Ohio. In addition to the material on 
pools, the manual gives full details on 
foot baths, shower rooms, interceptors, 
shower mixing valves and other acces- 
sories and presents 13 pages of drawings 
of typical designs for pool. (Key No. 
558) 


e The new Home Economics Teacher’s 
Source Book, “A Basic Breakfast Pat- 
tern,” has been published by the Cereal 
Institute, Inc., 134 S. La Salle St., Chi 
cago 3, after a number of years of re- 
search on the subject of the importance 
of breakfast and breakfast eating habits. 
Edited by Dr. E. V. McCollum, Profes- 
sor Emeritus of Biochemistry, The Johns 
Hopkins University, the book gives the 
results of surveys of breakfast habits, dis- 
cusses a basic breakfast, gives charts on 
nutritional value of the breakfast, lists 
recommended breakfasts, and gives the 
story of the scientific study of the effects 
of altered breakfast habits. A_ bibliog- 
raphy is included. (Key No. 559) 


Suppliers’ News 


Angelica Uniform Co., 1419 Olive St. 
St. Louis 3, Mo., is the new name of 
the company formerly known as An- 
gelica Jacket Co. The company manu- 
factures a complete line of washable 
service uniforms for and women. 
The name change does not affect the 
internal or external of the 
company, according to the announce- 


men 
operations 


ment. 


The Incinerator Institute of America, 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, was 
formed on June 19, 1950, for the purpose 
of furnishing accurate and impartial in- 
formation on the products of its indus- 
try. The Institute will concern itself 
with the development of standard _per- 
formance specifications, will work with 
states on the elimination of stream pollu- 
tion and insanitary disposal of garbage, 
will help municipalities in the writing 
of ordinances and regulations and will 
cooperate with the Smoke Prevention 
Association of America, Inc., in its pro- 
gram. Stewart N. Clarkson is Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the new Institute. 
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SENSATIONAL HOTPOINT 


SUPERS 


DELIVERS 
SUPER PERFORMANCE 


FOR EVERY MEAL—and in be- 


tween!—the phenomenal new Hotpoint 
SUPERange has EXACTLY the facili- 


ties your operation needs! EACH of its 


MORNING 


Use your new Hotpoint 
SUPERange as a griddle 
for breakfast special- 
ties... pancakes, ba- 
con and eggs, french 
toast, etc. 


three top sections is both a griddle and 
a hotplate, with a full range of automatic 
dial-measured temperatures between 250° 
and 850°! Users say the Hotpoint SU- 
PERange does the work of TWO ordinary 
ranges—and does it far better! 


FIRST TIME ever: Koeipe Kobotnol 


Accurate Automatic SURFACE COOKING CONTROL 
All the Way from 250° up to 850° 


Use one or more sections of 
the Hotpoint SUPERange top 
as hotplates for stock-kettle 
work, sauteing . . . the rest of 
the top as a griddle for 
hamburgers, steak sandwiches 


Recipe ROBOTROL—Hotpoint’s sensational exclusive new 
and simileor orders. 


y a » " 
Lh feature—gives you exact (on-the-dial) control of cooking 





Use a section of your Hotpoint heat on each top-section of the Hotpoint SUPERange! 

SUPERange t hotplat apyties: 5 eiaieen aie ten agin 2. a 
jn SS TAKES THE GU ESS OUT OF SURFACE COOKING! 
the others for griddle products You dial and get ANY HEAT you need—constant and evenly 


euch as stenks end chepe. distributed! Uniform cooking perfection becomes an auto- 


matic certainty—every time! 


SEE THE COMPLETE NEW HOTPOINT GLAMOUR LINE! ALL-ELECTRIC COOKING 
Let us tell you ALL about ALL of the startling new features in 
Hotpoint’s sensational new Silver Gray Glamour Line, brilliant new 
companion line to Hotpoint’s world-famous Standard Line of com- 
mercial cooking equipment. Send in the coupon for the 24-page 
booklet “Glamour Comes to the Commercial Kitchen” TODAY! 










: GENER LECTR 
PERMALUCENT-FINISHED FOR THE A CORAL GS  MLECTRIC APPRIATE 
“ALWAYS-NEW LOOK"! ¥ Gores cco cas: xs wk tik an gues Sata onan ae 


Bright, beautiful, time-defying PERMALUCENT Hotpoint Inc., Commercial Equipment Dept., 

















| 

finish gives Hotpoint’s Glamour Line the “always- 211 South Seeley Ave., Chicago 12, Illinois 

New Look”! Withstands heat, resists wear, repels ; 

rust, defies finger marks—RETAINS “always-new” SHOW- Gentlemen: Please send full details on the new Hot- 

PLACE beauty! ' point GLAMOUR line and the SUPERange. 
i 

. Name___ . Title. 

| Firm 

Address City 





















With Dispenser 
for Hot Waxing 










FINNELL SYSTEM, 
Pioneers and Specialists in 


EQUIPMENT 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE 





\ 
9500 hours: - 
- Four sizes: 
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With Water Tank and 
Vacuum for Rug Scrubbing 








With Pad 
for Steel - Wooling 
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Interchangeable 
Brush Rings 
and Discs 





Polishing Brush 





Scrubbing Brush 





Steel-Wire Brush 










Sanding Disc 











Carborundum Dise 





BRANCHES 
IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL 
CITIES 


AND SUPPLIES 


